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Ir was a merry day in Torbay castle, Never had 
a brighter sun shone on a fair lady than that which 
now poured its mellow beams over the gay hawking 
party assembled in the court yard,— while, as if 
all were exhilarated by the unclouded sky above, 
shouts, jests, and sallies, sly compliments and merry 
laughter saluted the ear on every hand. There was 
the ringing of bridles, the champing of bits, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the shouts of serving men, the orders of 
the falconers, the low whispers of gay gallants, or the 
half suppressed laughter of a bevy of merry young 
girls, making altogether a concord of sounds, strange 
and yet somewhat sweet, and not a little in unison 
with the old grim walls around and the bracing char- 
acter of the morning. Foremost in the group, and 
directly under the massy archway of the gate, stood 
a rugged old falconer, who looked as if he might have 
been an appanage of the castle from the time of the 
conqueror, sustaining several casts of toure and leses 
of hawks, hooded and ready for the field. To his 
right was the favorite page of the mistress of the cas- 
tle, holding the white palfrey of the Lady Isabel, the 
only daughter of the Earl. A few dogs lay about 
awaiting the setting forth of the cavalcade. In the 
rear the hawking party was assembled in what seemed 
at first a promiscuous group, but it would have been 
found on a closer examination, that the younger cav- 
aliers had each placed himself as near to his lady’s 
bridle as possible, while the older sportsmen were 
drawn apart by themselves, eagerly canvassing the 
chances of the day’s sport. 

At length the cavalcade set forth, and leaving the 
castle to the right, diverged towards the hills that 
skirt the neighborhood of Torbay, with the object of 
gaining the little river Wyse, a small stream that 
runs through that delightful vicinity, and is bordered 
by high overhanging banks. 
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We have said that the younger gallants each sought 
his lady’s bridle rein, but it might have been noticed 
as a little singular that perhaps the two handsomest 
knights rode by themselves, keeping in the rear of the 
‘‘ goodly companie,” and seemingly engaged in ear- 
nest conversation. It might also have been noticed 
that the Lady Isabel rode unattended, except by her 
father, and that now and then, she cast a sly and per- 
haps uneasy glance hack at the two cavaliers. She 
did this so often, that at length it attracted their at- 
tention, and the shorter of the two companions said 
to the other, 

“There, Herbert, take heart, man—do you not 
see that my fair coz is not indifferent to you — there, 
as I ama knight, she is looking back again.” 

“It is but to chide you for deserting her,” said the 
other. ‘I may not be so happy as to think she cares 
for me. Did you mark how chilling a reception she 
gave me this morning ?” 

‘Faith, man, and you deserved it,” answered his 
more mercurial companion, “ after your strange hu- 
mor last evening. Do your beauties and heiresses 
endure all the whim of jealous suitors: without re- 
sentment? Will you never take heart of grace, leave 
off this diffidence, and come boldly out and woo my 
cousin in your own true and frank character? You 
may depend on it she has not forgotten you since you 
were playmates together, and though ten years of ab- 
sence have elapsed since then, and she has been sought 
and is now sought by a score of gentlemen, yet has 
she not heard of your valor continually through my 
letters, and does she not blush and turn pale when- 
ever you come suddenly on her? What more would 
you want? Tut, man, you are as blind in love as a 
bat. If you had to charge a battery you would do it 
without winking an eye-lid, but here you cannot at- 
tack a fair lady’s heart without quaking like a fnar, 
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and being in a dozen humors a day, according as your 
mistress chances to smile on you or not. Take my 
word for it, Isabel cares very little whether her mad- 
cap cousin is at her bridle rein or away from it; but 
she does care whether Sir Herbert Glendower is there 
or not, especially just now, when her conscience is 
twitching her, I dare swear, for having looked coldly 
on hima half hour since, and thus driven the poor 
knight almost into the notion of hanging himself. 
But this jesting I see you do not like —so let us push 
on and join the group, or we shall be suspected of 
talking treason,” and with a gay laugh the mercurial 
young man pricked his steed and pushed forward. His 
companion hesitated but an instant and then followed. 

Sir Herbert Glendower had known — as his fellow 
soldier said —the heiress of Torbay castle in child- 
hood ; for his own father dying, the Earl of Torbay 
had filled the place of guardian to the young orphan. 
At the age of fourteen, Glendower had joined the 
army, but even at that early period he had imbibed 
a passion for the young Isabel of which he was not 
himself fully conscious, unti] years of watching, 
strife and absence had convinced him that she was, 
after all, nearer to his heart than aught beside. Dur- 
ing a separation of ten years from Isabel, his bosom 
companion had been her reckless cousin, and perhaps 
the conversation of the two young soldiers had often 
turned on the young heiress and thus insensibly deep- 
ened the passion felt for her by Glendower. Certain 
it is, that when the young knight met her on his re- 
turn to England, and saw that she had grown up more 
beautiful than he had imagined her even in his 
dreams, he felt his passion for her increased to such 
an extremity that her love became thenceforth ne- 
cessary to his very being. Yet, like too many who 
love devotedly, the very depth of his passion pre- 
vented his success, by filling him with uncalled for 
doubts and fears. Usually frank and daring, he be- 
came reserved and timorous. The slightest appear- 
ance of coldness, although unintentional, was suffi- 
cient to overthrow all his hope. At such times he 
would throw himself on his pride, ard affect a reserve 
to Isabel, the consequence of which would be a cold. 
ness on her part. Such had been the case on the 
morning in question. 

For a few minutes he mused silently, and then said 
to himself : 

‘‘ He may be right after all; and if so, am I not a 
fool? I will watch Isabel narrowly to-day, and if I 
see the least glimmering of hope, I will know all. 
If not, or if she refuses me ” —he paused and added 
sadly, “ why then a foreign service and a foreign 
grave will be mine.” 

Meantime the hawkers had gained the river, and 
while the serving men, with their dogs, descended 
into the ravine to rouse the birds from the marshy 
margin of the stream, the cavalcade continued its 
progress along the high banks above, in momentary 
expectation of the appe®rance of the prey. Foremost 
amongst the hawkers was the father of Isabel ; .but 
the heiress, although usually eager for the sport, ap- 
peared to-day to partake in the pastime only asa 
spectator, having surrendered her high-bred falcon 





to the hands of her favorite page. Isabel herself was 
silent and apparently lost in thought. And as Glen- 
dower, in pursuance of his new determination, ho- 
vered around her, he fancied he detected in her man- 
ner a slight confirmation of her cousin’s assertion. 
The hopes of the young knight beat high at the very 
thought. He drew his steed nearer to that of Isabel, 
and would have addressed her, but at that instant 
the shouts of the serving men beneath, in the margin 
of the river, announced that the prey had been roused, 
and with a scream a huge heron, followed by one of 
smaller size, rose above the bank, and stretching out 
their long thin legs behind them, the quarry sailed 
away up into the sky. 

‘“Tsabel,”” said the Earl, ‘* you promised to give a 
cast at yonder bird — quick, unhood.” 

‘“‘ Ay, Tremaine,” said the clear silvery voice of 
the maiden, assuming a sudden animation, and turning 
quickly away from Glendower to her page, ‘‘ throw 
off my bird. You have often wished for the chance. 
Now, ladies and gallants, all, we shall see rare sport 
unless my falcon fails me.” 

The happy page, blushing, however, to find al! eyes 
directed towards himself, trotted out a few paces in 
advance of the group, and removing the hood from 
the eyes of the noble bird, held the falcon on his left 
wrist as he extended it over his horse’s head. The 
hawk shook himself for an instant, gazed around 
him until he caught sight of the herons, when he 
flapped his wings, and, as the page flung him off, 
darted away like an arrow in pursuit. 
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To any other person than Glendower, the turning 
of Isabel from him to her page would at such a mo- 
ment, have seemed trivial, but the proud and sensitive 
nature of the lover instantly magnified it into a re- 
buke, and drawing his rein around somewhat haughti- 
ly*he gave up his original intention of keeping at 
her side, and dashed madly on, leading the pursuit, 
as the cavalcade galloped off in the direction where 
it was expected the quarry would fall. A gallant 
sight it was to see that gay party sweeping along the 
banks of the stream. The caparisoned steeds, silken 
scarfs, waving plumes, and proud demeanor of the 
nobles, knights and pages; and the spirited palfreys, 
flowing robes, and brilliant costumes of the maidens, 
with the trains of attendants pressing in the rear, 
gave the cavalcade a gorgeousness which later days, 
in reviving this courtly sport, have in vain attempted 
to imitate. 

“No, she loves me not,” said Glendower as he 
galloped furiously on—‘‘ it is folly for me to pre- 
tend to win her regard. Well—” 

‘« Ho, sir knight of the woful countenance,” shouted 
the merry voice of Isabel’s cousin as he drew up by 
Glendower, “‘ you are leaving the route altogether, 
and faith your conduct will attract notice if it has 
not already done so. Come, man, in despair again — 
away with it— if you won’t ride at Isabel’s bridle 
and say things such as maidens love to hear, why 
e’en forget her for to-day and attend to the sport — 
see how her falcon mounts into the clouds; shade 
your eyes —there — by St. George he has the heron 
now.” 

As the knight spoke, the hawk, which had been 
ascending above the heron spirally, gradually nar- 
rowing the circles as it rose, suddenly stooped from 
its height and shooting like a thunderbolt down on 
the quarry bore it to the earth. The shout of the 
hawkers announced that all had seen the stroke, and 
instantly spur and whip were put to every steed to 
veach the spot where the quarry fell, in order, if ne- 
cessary, to assist the falcon. Glendower was among 
the first to lead the chase, for he felt that his conduct 
was attracting attention, and he resolved during the 
remainder of the day to adhere to the advice of 
Isabel’s cousin, let what might take place. 

“A wager that I reach the quarry first, and win a 
smile from Isabel for assisting her falcon,” laugh- 
ingly said the mercurial soldier, “ho! Sir Glendower, 
do you close with me?” 

‘* Even so,”’ said Glendower ; “I will distance you 
a score of paces and more, or my steed belies his 
former feats. Your fair cousin shall smile on me, or 
rebuff me fairly, for once.” 

At the word, the two cavaliers darted forwards at 
an increased pace ; and instantly every eye, forgetful 
of the quarry, was directed towards the race. Both 
the knights rode splendid horses, and as the animals 
were now pressed to show their greatest speed, their 
riders seemed borne along the earth as if they were 
mounted on the enchanted steeds of fairy land. The 
cavaliers behind encouraged them with shouts, while 
the ladies waved their scarfs and laughed gaily. For 
a few minutes the horses scoured along head and 








head ; but, when within a few paces of where the two 
birds had fallen, Glendower suddenly dashed away 
from his competitor and reaching the quarry first, 
threw his bridle to a youthful page who had just 
arrived from the margin of the stream below, and 
springing from the saddle lost not a moment in assist- 
ing the falcon to overcome the tall and powerful bird 
against which hitherto it had maintained a doubtful 
fight- 


By the time Glendower had broken the legs of the 
hernsaw and stuck its long bill into the ground, as 
was the duty of the first sportsman who reached the 
quarry after it had been brought to the earth, the 
members of the cavalcade began to arrive, and as the 
knight rose from his stooping posture, with the prey 
in one hand and the falcon perched on his wrist, the 
silvery voice of Isabel was heard exclaiming — 

“ Ah! my gay coz, and so you lost your race —a 
very unusual thing however for a madcap like you; 
but pray what was the wager?” 

“ Yes!—the wager—the wager!” said a dozen 
merry voices. 

** Fair ladies, I cry your mercy ; but the wager must 
be a secret from you as yet, though perhaps I will 
tell cousin Isabel, to raise your curiosity ;” and as he 
spoke, the young man bent his face to the ear of the 
high-born beauty and whispered a few words, wiose 
import none could tell, but which brought the red 
blood, like a crimson sunset, into the maiden’s cheek. 

‘‘ But here is the winner,” cortinued the young 
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cavalier aloud, as he moved away to allow Glen- 
dower to approach Isabel with the prey. 

The knight drew near, and, assuming as much 
composure as he could, tendered Isabel the quarry, 
in the courtly language of the day. The embar- 


-rassment of the maiden was by no means diminished 


at the address of Glendower, and, as the knight pro- 
ceeded, her demeanor appeared to infect him with a 
like embarrassment, the more that every eye was di- 
rected onthe maiden and Glendower. It was, there- 
fore, a relief to both when a sudden shout announced 
that another quarry had been started, and in an in- 
stant one of the party cast off a falcon in pursuit. 
This attracted attention from Isabel and Glendower, 
and as the gay cavalcade dashed away they were left 
almost alone. For a minute Glendower had not 
words to speak, although something in the smile of 
the maiden emboldened him to venture — indeed never 
had Isabel greeted him more encouragingly. The 
maiden looked on the ground and was also silent. 
As usual, in such cases, the maiden was the first to 
speak, and, like most of her sex, she opened the con- 
versation with a casual remark. 

‘© Yon hawk is but an eyas,” said she, pointing to 
the bird which had just been cast off, ‘ see, he flies 
the prey. Ah! yonder goes Tremaine to lure him 
down. And see, the bird is not such a foul kestrel 
after all, for he answers to the call.” 








As she spoke, the same page to whom we have 
more than once alluded already, was seen galloping 





away in the distance, waving around his head the 
tasseled hood used to lure birds of the highest train- 
ing, and shouting with his voice. At the same in- 
stant another falcon was cast off, and directly the 
quarry and its pursuer were lost in the clouds, while 
the cavalcade, galloped away along the banks of 
the river, following the direction taken by the 
heron, and leaving Isabel and Glendower wholly 
alone. 

Glendower did not for a moment reply, for a world 
of thoughts was in his bosom— but over them all 
reigned the consciousness that Isabel appeared to be 
less repellent than she had been for days. Why then 
sheuld he not avail himself of this accidental téte a 
téte, and learn all? Why should he be longer tor. 
tured with doubt? He did not, therefore, directly 
reply to the remark of Isabel, but his eyes followed 
the form of the page for a while, and then he suddenly 
turned them full on the maiden’s face. Her glance 
fell beneath his own, and a blush tinged her cheeks 
with a deep roseate hue. This emotion added courage 
to Glendower. 

“ Tsabel,” said he, speaking at first with a trem- 
bling voice, which however became firmer and more 
impassioned as he proceeded, ‘‘ perhaps what I am 
about to say may offend you — but I cannot restrain 
the words. I love you, deeply, ardently, with my 
whole soul, and whatever may be your reply, my love 
will only cease with my life. Ever since we played 
together in childhood I have cherished your image 
in my breast — peril, absence, silence, the tumult of 
war, nothing has been able to drive you from my 
mind — my passion has grown with my growth, and 


| strengthened with my strength. Since I returned, my 


love has only increased. I know how far above me 
you are, and I have thought a dozen times you saw, 
and would by coldness check, my presumption. But 
be my punishment even banishment from your pre- 
sence, I can no longer keep silence. My love will 
find words. You turn away from me — you despise 
me — you sob,— Can it? ——am I? —Oh! God, is this 
blessing really mine?” And as the maiden, over- 
come by emotion, buried her faze in her hands, 
her lover, at length conscious that he was beloved, 
knelt on the sward at her feet, and with a sacred 
feeling approaching almost to reverence — for such 
was the love of those days—kissed Isabel’s white 
hand. 

A month later, and there was high revelry and 
feasting in the castle of Torbay ; and many were the 
gallant knights and ladies fair who assembled to do 
honor to the nuptials of Glendower and his fair young 
bride. 

‘« Ah, did I not tell you to take heart of grace?” 
whispered Isabel’s mercurial cousin, unobserved in 
the ear of the bridegroom, ‘did I not say that Isabel 
had not forgotten you? By the shrine of Becket you 
should thank me for my advice.” 

‘¢ What treason are you plotting?” asked the smi- 
ling bride, approaching. 

‘‘T am only asking Glendower if you have paid the 
wager he won from me at the hawking party — your 
hand,” was the reply. 
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LADY MACBETH. 


THE imagination of the reader is powerfully 
aroused by these dark inuendoes, and the mind, pre- 
pared by a secret undefinable state of suspense and 
emotion, is doubly startled by the woman’s sudden, 
hushed 


Lo you, here she comes! 


It is possible that, with something of the terrors 
of a guilty conscience herself, the poor waiting wo- 
man at first imagines that the queen has been listen- 
ing and caught her plotting with the doctor, for the 
second exclamation shows an otherwise unaccounta- 
ble surprise at her being asleep ; 


This is her very guise, and, upon my life, fast asleep: 
observe her. stand close. 

Docror. How came she by that light ? 

Gent. Why it stood by her. She has a light by her con- 
tinually : ’tis her command ! 


Observe the short sentences—as of people listen- 
ing — watching — under the pressure of a powerful 
motive and interest. The light—the doctor’s sur- 
prise at seeing her carry it about with her, and the 
reply. ‘¢ She has a light by her continually. ’Tis 
her command.” 

This is a new and fearful discovery of the internal 
state of the wretched woman’s mind. Here we have 
at once a view of her night-terrors, the guilty phan- 
toms which throng her bedside. It is as if a lurid 
gleam had been suddenly cast upon her soul from the 
half-opened gates of hell itself. 


Docr. You see her eyes are open. 


This is so remarkable a feature in a somnambulist 
that, even when aware of it, we can scarcely — while 
looking on a countenance from which stare two wide- 
gazing eyes —realize that they take no note of pre- 
sent objects, but are bent only on the immaterial, 
supernatural world. 

The gentlewoman who has so often seen her thus 
replies (at this moment more cool than the doctor) : 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Docr. What is it she does now? 
her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus 
washing her hands: I have known her continue this a quar- 


ter of an hour. 
Lapy. Yet here’s a spot! 


Look how she rubs 


It is not possible to call up a more harrowing type 
of guilt than that furnished by this bloody queen, 
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thus haunted by the idea of what she has done, still 
the ordinary processes of nature themselves are in- 
terrupted, and she is driven to this species of insanity. 
It is the more striking in her, from the contrast it 
affords with her supposed callousness of character, 
and the haughty, masculine, I had almost said fiend- 
ish scorn of all those phantoms of guilt which her 
more human husband saw in advance. This is the 
proud and cruel mind which feared Macbeth’s softer 
nature could never be worked up to the commission 
of the deed necessary to seat them on the throne : 
yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full of the milk of human kindness, 

To catch the nearest way: Thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst highly 


Thou wouldst holily : wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win, etc. etc. 


This is the sarcastic despiser of all that would im. 
pede her “from the golden round.” This is the 
bloody tigress who with a deep, low joy, triumphed 
over the unsuspecting visit of her royal guest, king, 
and victim: 

The raven himself is hoarse 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements, 


This is the cool, sagacious, strong-minded counsel. 
lor who urged on, advised, and superintended with a 
fatal firmness the dire and sacrilegious murder. This 
is she who, when her bad, weak husband shrank from 
the dangerous and horrible task imposed upon him, 
heaped him with contemptuous reproaches — scorch- 
ing ridicule, and infidel remonstrances. This is the 
haughty insulter of heaven—the self-confident de- 
rider of things holy—(the scorner of God, the 
sneerer at virtue.) Where are now her high bear- 
ing —her bitter taunts—her bold conception, her 
daring courage — the strong nerve that neither earth 
nor heaven could shake? Where is the hand that 
drugged the ‘‘ possets ”’ of the “‘ surfeited grooms ” — 
that ‘ Jaid the daggers ready” —that, scorning the 
childish fear of a dead face, took itself the bloody 
weapons back to their places? Where is the fearless 
tongue that hooted and laughed at the terrors of Mac 
beth; and that, on returning from placing back the 
daggers and from smearing the faces of the grooms, 
(triumphantly showing the hands dripping with gore) 
sternly said — 
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My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white ! 

There she stands—the same being, successful in 
her guilt —in the full possession of all for which the 
work was done—unpunished — undiscovered — un- 
questioned —disturbed by nothing but the eye of 
God. Behold guilt with all that earth can give of 
power and exemption—the terrified maid on one 
side— the watchful doctor on the other — herself 
confessing, under a torture more awful than that of 
the rack, the bloody secret of her soul, and the phy- 
sician taking notes of what falls from her lips! Be- 
hold guilt ! in its castle — surrounded by its guards, 
with all the sources of earthly pleasure at its com- 
mand. 


Docr. Hark! she speaks. I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 
Lapy. Out, damned spot! out, I say !— One, two; why, 
then ’tis time to do’t. Hell is murky !— Fie, my lord, tie! 
a soldier, and afraid? What need we fear who knows it 
when none can call our power to account? Yet who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him? 
Docr. Do you mark that ? 


Here is the dream of the past scene on the night 
of the murder mingling with the subsequent stings 
of conscience — hours and days floating through her 
distempered imagination at the same moment — the 
cruel purpose, the atrocious execution —the actual 
presence of the fatal event, with its unrelenting de- 
termination, and guilty hope and the trembling ter- 
rors of future remorse and fear —all together —all 
crowding at once upon the mind, in those capricious 
fragments of reality which unite with such terrible 
probability in the solemn hour of sleep. The “ damn- 
ed spot” is the first —the predominant and blasting 
thought ; the horrible fixed phantom preying on her 
mind. Wash as she may, the red trace will not out. 
She has continued in this ‘‘ accustomed action with 
her” a quarter of an hour at a time —striving and 
striving — rubbing and rubbing — and dwelling upon 
‘the hour of her guilt, till the constant contemplation 
of it has driven her mad. Amid all the charms, the 
long-promised, dearly-prized charms of royalty — 
with the golden round at length upon her brow —at 
all hours of the day and night — in the sunshine and 
in the darkness—in solitude and at the banquet — 
this spot, this “damned spot,” is there —always 
there — and so she is destined to go on, vainly rub- 
bing and rubbing, to her grave. 

' One, two. 


She hears over again the clock telling the hour of 

that dreadful night. 
Why, then ’tis time to do’t. 

Here is the habit of sin. She is committing the 

deed over again. 
Hell is murky! 

In her imagination her ghastly, staggering lord is 
at her side uttering this exclamation in fear, which 
she repeats in scorn. 


Hell is murky!— Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier, and 
afeard ? 


~ 

But as she speaks, the deed is already long done. 
She is’ still with the trembling, spiritless, haggard 
partner of her crime, and seems to address him with 


one of those unnatural sickly, flickerings ot consola- 
tion and peace which only render more visible the 
surrounding despair. 


What need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account. 

A sad comfort at the best, but ominously signifi- 
cant on the lips of this woman, at the very moment 
when the springs of her life are giving way under the 
mere load of guilty recollection. But instantly she 
is transported back again to the fatal hour. She is 
gazing upon the pale face of the butchered old king, 
weltering in gore. She sees all things stained, drip- 
ping, flooded —and with that kind of awful compo- 
sure which one feels often in a great crisis, she pauses 
to make a remark of wonder: 

Yet who would have thought the old man to have had 
so much blood in him? 

These sudden transportations from place to place 
— from time to time —to and fro— backward and 
forward—isa perfect representation of the shifting 
changes, the starts and fragments of a rolling dream. 

The Thane of Fife had a wife; where is she now? — 
What! will these hands ne’er be clean? No more o’ that, 
my lord; no more o’ that;—you will mar all with this 
starting. 

Here another awful deed of her husband flashes 
across her recollection. But still rubbing, still toil- 
ing —still with a perseverance which shows how 
frightfully she is under the dominion of horror at her 
crime, she is striving and ever striving to efface its 
mark, and through all with the perception that it is 
in vain. Then she is at the banquet, where Mac- 
beth’s phrenzy conjures up the ghost of Banquo, and 
half betrays them. 

The Doctor has now seen and heard enough to show 
him the nature of the secret which is destroying the 
life of his patient, and his horror overflows imme- 
diately in a sort of confidential communication with 
the waiting woman. 

Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 

GENTLEWOMAN. She has spoke what she should not, 
Iam sure of that: Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lapy. Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the per- 
ype Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! 
? hesten. What a sight is there! The heart is sorely 
charg’d. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom, for 
the dignity of the whole body. 

Here we have the moral of this grand mighty 
scene. Guilt — successful guilt — guilt in the bosom, 
of a scoffer — an atheist —a blasphemer — guilt in the 
strongest impersonation of earthliness — of nerve — 
courage —self-confidence — power, philosophy — pro- 
found sense, and a high order of human genius. Lady 
Macbeth had obviously all these. She impresses you 
powerfully with a haughty superiority over every 
one around her. She would do to lead an army — to 
defendacitadel. Her mind is that of a Spartan dame 
—or a Roman matron: and the courage and under- 
standing she displays are such as, if rightly used, if 
guided by the spirit of virtue and religion, might have 
elevated her to the dignity of a great historical he- 
roine. None can rationally hope to bear up by phi- 





losophy and strength of intellect alone, against the 
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consciousness of sin, if Lady Macbeth, in those rude | possessor of an astounding and dangerous secret, and 


times, could not. 

Here, then, we have successful guilt. Painted by 
a historian, perhaps she might have excited the envy 
of the lowly. We should have seen her surrounded 
iby splendor and luxury. The glittering crown upon 
her brow —a circle of courtiers bending around her 
—as she presided at state councils or gay banquets. 
The historian would have shown her situation, and 
we might have exclaimed, ‘ see how guilt triumphs.” 
But Shakspeare gives us a view into her heart —her 
secret thoughts—her midnight dreams. If any thing 
could heighten the picture as he had previously drawn 
it, it would be these few words, ‘‘ Here’s the smell of 
the blood still.” The smell of the blood! How deeply 
imbued is her imagination with theideal! The heart 
sickens at it. Great as has been the crime, we are 
compelled to acknowledge that the poet has at a 
glimpse shown us the process of a penalty as great, 
and, with a sweetness of art peculiar to him and na- 
ture, has mingled, with our abhorrence which would 
be too violent by itself, a certain touch of sympathy 
and when that beautiful and heart-rending exclama- 
tion falls with almost the last life-drops from her ut- 
terly subdued and crushed heart — 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

We pity and utter a prayer for mercy which the 
guilty lips of the sufferer dare not form themselves. 

The remark of the gentleman is as applicable to a 
class of characters as that of Lady Macbeth. 

I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the dig- 
nity of the whole body. 

This is the voice of innocence — lowly, self-congratu- 
lating innocence. The humble dependant of the royal 
household is made to feel the immeasurable advantage 
a peaceful conscience affords over all the passing 
and hollow gauds of the world. She sees what a mock- 
ery are rank, wealth, power, fame — when bought by 
the sacrifice of that greatest of all treasures — a quiet 
heart. She will go gladly, after this — that honest 
lady, on her obscure path, turning to her God with a 
deeper reverence and love. She will pour out her 
heart-to him in gratitude that she has escaped the 
temptations of life thus far, and humbly implored 
him to watch continually over her steps, to strengthen 
her good resolutions, to teach her to subdue her pas- 
sions, and to lead her safely through the pit-falls of 
her mortal pilgrimage. 

It seems almost impossible to carry the scene far- 
ther, but the poet does so. 

The mind of the reader, stretched to a too strong 
tension, is relieved by the few, broken yet calm ex- 
pressions of the two watches whose health and 
hearts’ ease also afford a contrast which sets off more 
strikingly the state of the wretched lady thus float- 
ing by us like a rudderless wreck sweeping onward 
with a resistless current to the brink of some vast 
cataract or yawning and unfathomless Maelstrom. 

The doctor’s ‘ Well, well, well,—” shows em- 
barrassment the result of amazement. He scarcely 
knows what todo. He, also, has now become the 





he might well be supposed to hesitate as to the proper 
course to pursue. He does not seem decided to ac- 
knowledge the full extent of his conviction, yet he 
cannot deny that the patient is not to be cured by his 
medicine. He does not seem inclined to enter upon 
any confidential interchanges of opinions with the 
gentlewoman. He is, in all things, the man of the 
world — the professional man and the courtier. The 
very air he breathes he may imagine full of eyes and 
ears. He may be no more inclined to trust the gen- 
tlewoman than she had been to trust him. Guilt, 
gloom, and danger preside over the blood-stained 
castle, and envelope the principal inmates — while 
suspicions, fear and silent watchfulness are hugged 
to the anxious bosom of each distrustful servant. 
The doctor’s “‘ Well, well, well”? — is a kind of mask 
to hide what is passing in his mind: and the gentle- 
woman with less art, equal prudence and more piety, 
ventures only upon the awe-struck prayer, 
Pray God, it be, sir! 
The doctor then confesses, 
This disease is beyond my practice ! 


But instantly avoids even the appearance of com- 
mitting himself by the cautious reserve — 


Yet I have known those which have walked in their 
sleep who have died holily in their beds. 


What a picture of a tyrant’s castle. These trem- 
bling slaves dare neither of them express an opinion 
or confess they have seen what they are seeing — even 
to each other in the silence and solitude of the night. 

The dream of the haunted lady now quickens its 
flow. She is back again at the murder scene whose 
successful completion has gratified all her worldly 
hopes and ainbition, and at the same time blasted her 
mind and ‘soul. 

Hear her nervous, convulsed reiteration of the 
minutest incident of that too well remembered hour. 
Wash your hands, put on your night-gown; 

Then the dream shifts once more. 


Itell you yet again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come 
out of his grave. 


Then back to the night of the murder. 


To bed—to bed. There’s knocking at the gate. Come, 
come, come, come. Give me your hand, what’s done can- 
not be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. 

Exit Lady Macbeth. 

And thus, as from the new commission of a fright- 
ful crime, she returns to her bed, there to tremble — 
and writhe and dream — and act over again and again 
the bloody drama. 

Docror. Will she now go to bed? 
Gent. Directly. 

Then the doctor, apparently excited out of his 
usual reserve, utters the thoughts which are passing 
in his mind. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minds 

To their deaf pillows, will discharge their secrets, 

More needs she the divine, than the physician. — 

And then, profoundly impressed and shocked with 
what he has witnessed and discovered, he adds: 


God, God, forgive us all! 
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_ This prayer, bursting involuntarily from the heart of 
a worldly man in the mere exercise of his profession, 
is very expressive of the effect the scene has had 
upon him. He immediately returns, however, to the 
business which keeps him in the castle, viz: the 
treatment of his patient, and he gives this sagacious 
advice to the gentiewoman: supposing very properly 
that a conscience so desperately diseased might at- 
tempt self-destruction. 

Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her ; — so, good-nigitt : 
My mind she has mated,* and amaz’d my sight: 
I think, but dare not speak. 
Gent. Good-night, — good doctor. 
Notwithstanding these injunctions, however, she 
succeeds in committing suicide. After her exit from 
this scene she appears no more. She could not, in- 
deed, again come before our eyes without injuring 
the impression it has left. Her death is told in a way 
to harmonize with this impression and to leave the 
excited imagination at leisure to fill up the details to 
the last moment. Macbeth, desperate like a baited 
bull, is roaring a defiance of heaven and earth, for 
guilt has brutalized him perceptibly, when he is in- 
terrupted by “‘a cry within, of women.” 
Macsetna. What is that noise? 
Sreyton. It is the cry of woman, my good lord. 
Mac. Ihave almost forgot the taste of fears: 
The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 


Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were in *t: I have supp’d full with horrors ; 





*““My mind she has mated.” 
posed to be taken from chess playing. 
my mind. 


This expression is sup- 
She has confounded 





Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

The signification of Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walk- 
ing scene is heightened by the contrast it affords to 
her proud overbearing demeanor in the earlier scenes 
of the play. There she is as bold as if, indeed, there 
were no God to supervise human affairs. When 
Macbeth, his dripping hands at Jength burthened with 
a now irreparable murder, finds himself appalled and 
feels that, among the other disadvantages of the 
crime, he has “ murdered sleep,” ‘“‘ Macbeth shall 
sleep no more,” “ The innocent sleep,” etc., etc., his 
lady is scarcely able to find words for her cool con- 
tempt of such weakness. 


Why, worthy thane 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brain-sickly of things: — go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there. Go. Carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mac. [ll z0 no more; 
I am afraid to think on what I have done. 
Look out again I dare not. 

Lapy. Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers: 
The sleeping and the dead are but as portions: 
Tis the eye of childhood, that fears a painted devil. 
If he does bleed I'll gild the faces of the grooms withall 
For it must seem their guilt. 


Thus, braving heaven, denying God, laughing to 
derision the idea of conscience, and impiously prom- 
ising that the blood may be washed from their hands 
with a little water, glorying in the butchery of the 
good old king, and accumulating murder upon mur- 
der, she rushes on her fate, and, like all who oppose 
the Creator and Judge of the Universe, is dashed to 
pieces. 
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BY E. G. SQUIRES. 





BENEATH an elm, a green old elm, 
I raised a rustic seat, 

The boughs low bending o’er my head, 
The green grass at my feet. 

A little streamlet dancing by, 
With voice so clear and sweet ; 

The air-spirit’s low and mournful sigh — 
Oh, ’twas a glad retreat ! 


And often at the dewy morn, 
Just when the earliest ray, 

That from the chariot of The sun, 
Betokened coming day — 

I’d hie me.to my glad retreat, 
To that old elm I'd stray, 

And by that rude and rustic seat, 
I'd kneel me down and pray. 





And at the sultry hour of noon, 
I'd seek the cooling shade, 
And listen to the murmuring sound 
That little streamlet made. 
And watched the bright birds glancing through 
The branches, old and young — 
And wondered as they gaily flew, 
What was the song they sung. 


But time has passed, those days are gone, 
Ay, more, long years have fled — 
And lying o’er that little brook, 
A withered trunk and dead. 
But memory often wanders back, 
On Fancy’s pinions free — 
I'll ne’er forget the rustic seat 
Beneath the old elm tree ! 
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BY THE “AUTHOR OF CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR.” 


7 THE CONCLUSION. 


Tue cool breath of morning was blowing through 
the open casement, when I awoke on the ensuing 
day, and as the wind dallied with the curtains of my 
bed and kissed my fevered brow, I felt an exhili- 
ration of spirits which no one can fully appreciate 
who has not experienced the torture of a bed of sick- 
ness. 

My dreams had been pleasant during my repose, 
for they were of Beatrice. Overcome by exhaustion, 
I had sank into a slumber almost immediately after | 
my faint attempt to address her ; but I knew not how 
long I slept ; for, although it was now early morning, 
I had no means of telling at what hour I had awoke 
the day before. No one appeared to be stirring in 
the room. The mild light of an October sun lay in 
rich masses on the carpet, while occasionally the 
brown vine leaves outside the casement, would rustle 
pleasantly in the breeze. How I gazed on the patch 
of blue sky discernible through that open window — 
how I longed to be wandering free and uncontrolled 
over the rich plains and up the glowing hill-sides that 
stretched away before the vision. Oh! there is noth- 
ing so glorious to the sick man as a sunny morning. 
At this instant a bird whistled outside the casement. 
How my blood danced at the lightsome tone! A suc- 
cession of dreamy, delicious feelings floated through 
my soul, and I lay for some moments motionless, 
but dissolved in gratitude. 

I raised myself feebly up, and faintly pushing aside 
the curtain, strove to obtain a survey of my apart- 
ment. At length my thoughts reverted to my situa- 
tion. When I lost my consciousness, I was on a 
deserted deck —now I was lying ina spacious apart- 
ment, in perfect security. Who could explain this 
mystery? It wasarich,even luxuriousroom. The 
furniture was of the costliest and most tasteful pat- 
tern, and the arrangement of the different articles 
was made with an artist’s eye to the keeping —if I 
may so speakof the whole. A stand just in front 
of me held a bouquet of fresh flowers, which, from 
their rarity, must have come from some green house. 
On the opposite wall hung a glorious picture of the | 
Madonna, with her golden bair and beatified coun- 
tenance, gazing down, with that smile which Raphael 
has made immortal, on the infant on her knee. A 
dim recollection floated through my brain that I had 
seen that smile before, only the features which then 
accompanied it, had been like those of Beatrice, | 
rather than of the picture. Suddenly that angel face | 








I had seen in my dream, flashed on me. I knew it 
all now. It had been, while gazing on this divine 
portrait in my delirium, that my fancy had imagined 
it the face of Beatrice, smiling down upon me from 
the clouds. 

It was evident that Beatrice had some connexion 
with my present situation, for I was convinced that I 
had seen her the preceding day. Where was she 
now ?— How long had I been sick in this place? 
— And in what manner was she I loved involved in 
my rescue, were questions that continually forced 
themselves on my mind, until my still weak brain 
began to be dizzy with the mystery. Putting my 
hands to my brow I strove to drive away such 
thoughts ; but they only returned with ten-fold force. 
I would have risen to solve the mystery, but my 
strength proved inefficient to the task, and I sank 
back on my pillow. <A half hour must thus have 
passed, when I heard a light footstep on the carpet, 
and in an instant my heart was throbbing, and the 
blood dancing in my veins. Ina moment I should 
see Beatrice again. I gazed in the direction whence 
the sound of the steps proceeded, and the name of 
her I adored was already trembling on my lips, 
when a hand gathered back the curtain, and I saw, 
not Beatrice, but an elderly French woman, whose 
dress bespoke her a nurse. Never did a way-worn 
pilgrim, fancying he beheld the minaret of the holy 
city in the distance, gaze on a mirage with more dis- 
appointment than I did on the countenance of my vis- 
itor. But my curiosity soon triumphed over my dis- 
appointment. Perhaps she read my thoughts, for a 
smile of equivocal meaning gradually stole into the 
corners of her mouth as she returned my gaze. She 
was the first to speak : 

‘Ts Monsieur better ?”’ she inquired. 

‘“ Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I am almost well — sufficiently 
so, at least, to feel curiosity. Ina word, how and 
when did I come here? Who am I to thank as my 
preserver ?”? 

‘* Monsieur has more questions to ask than even a 
Parisian grisette could answer,” she replied, evasive- 
ly. ‘‘ Besides, his physician says he must be kept 
quiet. I can only tell him for the present that he is 
in France. Let him be patient and he shall soon 
know all. He isatany rate among friends, and when 


_ he gets stronger he shall hear his story from other 


lips than mine.” 
As this was accompanied with a meaning smile that 
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left no doubt on my mind to whom she alluded, and 
as she seconded her words by drawing the cur- 
tains together as if to retire, I was fain to be content. 
In addition to this moreover, I felt that I had already 
exerted myself sufficiently in conversation, for my 
brain was dizzy with the few words I had spoken. 
So I closed my eyes, and, like one wearied out with 
toil, in a few minutes was asleep. 

Several days elapsed, during which I saw no one 
but the nurse, and now and then a servant or two ina 
rich livery, who brought in the tray. To all my in- 
quiries I received the same answer, until at length, 
unbounded as was my curiosity, I gave over the 
attempt, comforting myself with the conviction that, 
in a day or two more, I should hear my story from 
the loved lips of Beatrice herself. 

At length I was able to sit up, and when the formal 
old physician appeared, he announced to me witha 
meaning smile, that he would now permit me to re- 
ceive visitors. He added that my host and hostess 
were anxious to pay their compliments in person, and 
had only been prevented hitherto from doing so by 
my extreme weakness, and his express commands. 
All this had an air of mystery about it which, how- 
ever, I had not time to unravel, for the physician had 
scarcely ceased speaking when the door opened and 
my entertainers entered, announced by a servant ina 
rich livery. I started and crimsoned to the brow, 
but a hasty glance assured me that Beatrice was not 
there. The wonder increased,— but the physician 
left me no time for thought, for, advancing on the 
instant, he introduced my visitors to me formally as 
a Baron and Baroness de St, Allaire. They were both 
somewhat in years, at least past their prime, but their 
manners, apart from their former kindness to me, 
would have attracted meto themat once. The Baron 
was a stately Frenchman, of the school of le grand 
monarque, very formal, very dignified, but withal 
kind hearted. His lady possessed one of the most 
benignant countenances I ever recollect to have seen. 
Her smile was peculiarly sweet. Her years sat on 
her lightly, and with all the propriety of her age she 
had al] the liveliness of youth. It was not long, 
therefore, before I was perfectly at ease. The Baron 
expressed his satisfaction at my rapid improvement 
for the better, complimented himself on his good 
fortune in being my host, hoped that I found the pros- 
pect from my window pleasant, and all this, too, with 
a formality, yet an affability that realized my idea of 
the old French chevalier. His lady was less precise, 
and consequently more winning. She conversed even 
gaily, and on a variety of subjects, all, however, hav- 
ing a bearing on my illness. Yet, with a tact which, 
I could not but admire, she avoided every allusion to 
the means by which I had become her guest, remind- 
ing me of a skilful advocate in a bad cause, always 
hovering about but never approaching the issue. A 
quarter of an hour was thus spent and I had deter- 
mined to relieve my eager curiosity by broaching the 
subject myself at the first puse in the conversation, 
but, as if anticipating my design, the Baroness sud- 
denly rose, and still continuing her gay remarks, 
fairly complimented herself out of the room before 





I hada chance to speak without violating all etiquette 
by interrupting the good lady. I fancied, as she 
closed the door with an ‘adieu, Monsieur,” that 
there was malice in her provoking smile, betokening 
a lurking consciousness that she had outwitted me. 
At first I was half disposed to feel angry, it was so 
evident that my curiosity was trified with. My pa- 
tience nearly gave way at these continued disappoint- 
ments. YetI had nothing at which I could rationally 
get displeased. It wasin vain for me to feel angry — 
my discomfiture had been too adroitly managed — 
and at length I fairly burst into a laugh at my own 
expense. 

“You are pleased to be merry,” said a silvery 
voice behind me, and a low glad laugh that rung 
through the chamber like fairy music, echoed my 
own. I started up at once. I knew I could not be 
mistaken. The next moment Beatrice was in my 
arms, 

The rapture of that re-union I shall not attempt to 
pourtray. If my readers have been young, and after 
having been separated for years from the one they 
loved, have met her as their preserver, they can ap- 
preciate my feelings. I draw a veil over the sacred 
emotions of that interview. Nor will I repeat the 
thousand questions which were asked and answered 
almost in the same breath. 

It was some ten minutes before Beatrice narrated 
the circumstances which had transpired since I parted 
with her in Charleston. Nor did she, even when she 
began, give me a connected account. There were 
too many questions to be asked, and too many inqui- 
ries to be answered, all growing, it is true, out of her 
story, but all sadly at variance with the course of 
the narration, to permit a continuous tale, At length, 
however, I learned all, or nearly all, for there were 
a few things which the dear girl did not tell me until 
long after,—and even then not without a blush at her 
avowal. 

My first inquiry was about her own fortunes, but 
she would not answer me until I had told her how I 
came on the wreck, and she had acquainted me with 
the manner of my rescue. I will give it in her own 
words, 

“When you lest your consciousness you were, I 
fancy, nearer to aid than you imagine, for a French 
privateer that was hovering along the coast disco- 
vered the wreck, and making for it rescued you, 
almost exhausted it is true, but still retaining life. 
You were insensible, and well nigh frozen to death. 
But the exertions of your preservers finally restored 
you to life, though not to consciousness. You fell 
into a raging fever in which you raved in a constant 
delirium. The captain of the privateer, having occa- 
sion to put into port the following day, brought you 
on shore, and suspecting you to be an Englishman 
from your language, unfeelingly consigned you to the 
common jail hospital, among the poorest and most 
degraded of human beings. There you lay the whole 
of the ensuing night, scarcely tended even by the 
callous nurses of those establishments, No one knew 
your name ; your dress was not a uniform ; and death 
was rapidly approaching to consign you to an un- 
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known grave. But Providence did not will that such 
should be your fate. An all-seeing eye beheld you ; 
an omnipotent arm interposed to save you. And the 
means of your preservation were so fortuitous as to 
seem almost those of chance. The confessor of the 
Baroness was in the habit of visiting the prison— 
for we reside but a short drive from the town — and 
while giving consolation to one of those miserable 
wretches— oh! I shudder to think that you were 
once there —he heard a sick man ina neighboring 
ward raving of a name,” and here the dear girl 
covered her face in confusion, ‘‘ which was familiar 
to him. Need I say it was mine? He listened, and 
heard enough to satisfy him that you were acquainted 
with me. He made inquiries, learned how you came 
there — and you can imagine the rest.” 

‘‘ That I was brought here and saved from death,” 
said I, looking fondly into Beatrice’s face. ‘ But 
you have not told me how you came here, or what 
tie exists between you and our hostess.” 

‘‘ Oh! she is my cousin. I spent some years here 
in early childhood. But to tell my story I must go 
back to when we last parted in Charleston.” 

“Very well. I listen.” 

‘¢ You know,” sweetly began Beatrice, “‘ how much 
I feared, when you were in Charleston, that my uncle 
would make himself obnoxious to the colonial au- 
thorities, and endanger perhaps his life. You knew 
also, that he seemed resolved to bring about a union 
betwixt his sonand myself. The necessity of obtain- 
ing my uncle’s sanction to my marriage under the 
penalty of forfeiting my fortune, weighed but lightly 
with me, for I knew his hostility to you to be unjust. 
Yet, as the representative of my deceased parent, I 
wished, if possible, to win Mr. Rochester’s sanction. 
His persevering determination to unite me to his son 
prevented all hope of this; and it was not long after 
our parting that I saw he would never consent to my 
becoming the bride of any one but his heir. Besides, 
he grew every day more openly hostile to the colo- 
nies. Unjust as I felt he was to me, I yet loved him 
as my mother’s brother, and I trembled for his life. 
But death suddenly interposed and calmed my fears, 
only however to awaken my grief. In the grave I 
buried my wrongs. I saw in him then only my 
protector in a strange land—my nearest living rela- 
tive —the one with whom my sainted mother had 
spent her childhood. 

‘‘ My uncle’s decease at once changed my fortunes. 
The only impediment to my enjoyment of my father’s 
estate was now removed, and I was free to bestow 
my hand on whomsoever I wished. My cousin re- 
newed his offer, at a decent interval after his father’s 
death, but, need I say, I courteously yet firmly re- 
fused it. My longer stay in Charleston was now a 
matter of delicacy, for I had no relatives there ex- 
cept the family of Mr. Rochester, and they naturally 
viewed my decision with feelings more favorable to 
my cousin than to myself. Under these circum- 
stances I availed myself of an opportunity that just 
then presented to sail for this country, where my rela- 
tive the Baroness, with whom I had spent some 
years in childhocd, resided. She had continued in 





correspondence with me ever since, and had urged 
me in every letter to visit her, even if I could not 
come and make my home with her. Little did I 
think that I should meet you under the circumstances 
in which I did.” 

Ihave little more to add. Of the letters which I 
had written to Beatrice some miscarried, some were 
lost in captured ships, and a few reached her months 
after they had been penned. Her answers came with 
even more irregularity, for since the day we had 
parted in Charleston I had received but a solitary 
epistle from her. Now, however, every disappoint- 
ment was amply redressed. She sat beside me with 
her hand in mine, and her soft eyes looking smilingly 
up into my face. 

*« But why,” said I at length, “‘ was so much mys- 
tery preserved respecting your presence here? And 
why, after I had recognized you on my first awaking 
from delirium, did you order the nurse — for you only 
could have done so—to avoid all mention of your 
name, to conceal from me in whose house I was?” 

‘That was a scheme adopted as much from the 
orders of the physician as from any other motive. 
He feared that the least agitation would bring back 
your fever, and he enjoined secresy on the nurse, as 
the surest way to keep you composed.” 

I would have said how much he had failed of sue- 
cess had I not been too full of happiness to condemn 
even a formal old physician. 

The period of my convalescence is one written on 
my inmost heart in characters never to be obliterated. 
Oh! those were delicious hours. With Beatrice be- 
side me I would sit gazing out on the sunny land- 
scape beneath the window, or wander through the 
rich garden which surrounded the chateau. Or per- 
haps she would ply her needle while I would read to 
her. And then she would sing some of the old songs 
of her native land. And by and by the Baroness 
would come in, and with her ever sunny mind joinin 
the conversation, Years, long eventful years, have 
passed since then, and God knows too many of those 
I loved are now in their graves, but the memory of 
that fortnight of happiness never fails to restore glad- 
ness to my heart even in its utmost sorrow. 

But I have too long forgotten the little Frre Fry. 
It will be recollected that I had left Holland with 
the intention of joining my old commander at Paris, 
and I now seized the earliest opportunity of commu. 
nicating my present situation to him by letter. A 
reply soon arrived by which I learned that, although 
the Fire Fry had been condemned, a brig had been 
chartered, and that he intended returning to America 
with his officers and most of his crew in her. They 
had been in the greatest anxiety respecting my fate, 
and had finally given me up for lost. The letter in. 
formed me that the day of sailing had been fixed, and 
that before I could return an answer the brig would 
have broke ground. My old commander ended by 
hoping that I might soon be able to rejoin him in the 
United States—although he added a gay postscript 
to say that he understood there was great probability 
of my choosing another mistress than glory. 

Meanwhile I slowly recovered, and as every ob- 
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stacle to my union with Beatrice was now removed, 
I did not hesitate to press the dear girl to name an 
early day for the realization of our nuptials. With 
a thousand blushes she referred me to the Baron and 
his lady, promising in the softest whisper, as if she 


_ feared to trust herself to speak, to abide by their de- 


cision. Need I say how speedily I availed myself of 
the permission, or how warmly I petitioned for as 
short a delay as possible ? 

At length the day was named, and though I was 
condemned to wait a whole month, in the company of 
Beatrice it glided away almost insensibly. 

The morning at length dawned. It was a bright 
sunny day in early winter, and never shall I forget 
the cheery sound of the village bells ringing to an- 
nounce my approaching nuptials. The air was keen 
and frosty; not a cloud was in the sky; the brown 
woods fairly glowed in the sunlight ; and, in a word, 
had I chosen the day a more fitting one could not 
have been selected. My lady readers may expect a 
description of the dress of the bride, the carriage, 
the feast, and a thousand other things, but as I am 
no Sir Charles Grandison, I shall pass them over with- 
out comment. I will only say that Beatrice—my 
own Beatrice at last—never looked lovelier than 
when she descended to the room, where we were all 
awaiting her, on that marriage morn. The smile, the 
blush, the look of unreserved affection as her eye was 
raised timidly to my face and then dropped, I shall 
never forget. The Baron gave her away, the nuptial 
vow was said, and with a tumult of feelings I cannot 
describe, I pressed her to my bosom, a wife. A tear 
was on her cheek, but I kissed it holily away. 

We remained in France for nearly a year after our 





union, and even after that prolonged stay, could 
hardly tear ourselves from the Baron and his lady. 
But the prospect of peace daily growing stronger we 
availed ourselves of the kind offer of the French 
monarch, and sailed for America in one of our allies’ 
frigates. I never, however, served again, for the 
war was in fact terminated, but thereafter I spent 
my life in the bosom of my family. 

As the magician after having summoned up and 
marshalled before him a phantasmegoria of shadowy 
figures, at length perceives them fading from his 
sight, and, conscious that the spell is fast departing, 
lays down his red, so we, approaching to the end of 
our task, find that the charm is beginning to lose its 
power, and that the beings we have conjured up are 
melting rapidly from our vision. Even now they 
seem to us onlyasa dream. Yet there is one glimpse 
more afforded to us before the magic curtain falls on 
them forever. It is that of a happy fireside and a 
smiling circle around it. Nor are the principals in 
that domestic scene wholly unfamiliar to us, for in 
the mild eyes and Madonna-like countenance of the 
one, and in the well-known face and embrowned 
features of the other, we recognize two of those who 
have figured as the chief personages in our story. 
Years have not impaired the beauty of Beatrice, for 
they have fallen as light on her as blossoms. But 
she is not now alone in her loveliness, for at her knee 
is one, like and yet unlike her, younger but not more 
beautiful, gayer but with scarcely less sweetness. 
Need we say of whom the group is composed ? 

And now, reader, let me drop my disguise and 
come before you in my own character as 

Harry DANFoRTH. 
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He woo’d me at the fountain, 
When the moon shone bright above, 
And with the murmuring of the stream, 
He pledged his vows of love. 
I bade him to my father hie, 
The pleasing tale to tell, 
Then seek again the fountain sheen, 
Down in the sylvan dell. 


He woo’d me in the bower, 
When the songsters fill’d the grove, 
And with the dove’s soft tones he sigh’d 
His ardent tale of love, 
I bade him seek my mother’s side, 
Her blessing first to wig, 
Then claim me for his chosen bride, 
The'trelliced bower within, 





He woo’d me at the festal, 
Where music reigned supreme, 
And ’mid the revel wild and light 
He breath’d his chosen theme ; 
Yet all unbless’d I could not yield 
To man the heart’s rich mine, 
Or falsely dash the holy light 
From filial duty’s shrine. 


At length ’twas at the altar, 
*Neath the organ’s pealing sound, 
He sought again my trembling hand, 
While friends were smiling round; 
No more I bade him others seek, 
Or waved him from my side: 
With blushes mantling o’er my cheek, 
Iknelt his happy bride. 
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“The very head and front of my offending 


Hath this extent, no more.”’ 


Ir was near midnight, on one of the beautiful sum- 
mer evenings that brood over our Western Land, as 
some fair spirit hovers near to Paradise — and which 
can be realized only by those who have witnessed 
them — that one of the numerous strangers that throng 
the waters of ‘‘ La Belle Riviére,” paused on its up- 
ward course before a small town which lay upon the 
banks of the aforesaid stream. When the boat had 
effected a landing, a few passengers, who either blind 
to the charms of Morpheus, or more allied to those 
of sundry packs of cards, that strewed the tables of 
the “social hall,” stepped upon shore to enjoy a 
moonlight view of the village. Among the number, 
was a group of three individuals, who, withdrawing 
from the rest, strolled carelessly along one of the 
principal streets, until they arrived at a cross, turn- 
ing down whose short but secluded walk, several 
large buildings, evidently the residences of the most 
wealthy portion of the inhabitants, were situated. 
As they passed into this beautiful and peaceful re- 
treat, a slight whispering, which presently broke 
forth into loud and angry words, disturbed the slum- 
bering echoes of the night. 

“T tell you, Layton, it is impossible!’ I will not 
— cannot do it !”’ 

‘“‘ Spoken like a fool, and a milksop, as you are; 
there is a way to stop your whining scruples, and 
curse me if I’1l not show it you.” 

Quick as thought, the first speaker turned, and con- 
fronting his companion, exclaimed in a voice trem- 
bling with passion,—‘‘ Ay, there is a way to rouse the 
sleeping devil, even in my coward frame; but your 
threats fall regardless on my ear, while I have this 
good blade to protect me,” —and a long glittering 
Bowie-knife flashed beneath the soft rays of the har- 
vest moon. 

‘¢ By Heavens! I believe you both to be mad! Put 
up your knife, Bradley, and you, Layton, keep your 
infernal tongue within your teeth, unless you want to 
have this goodly town about our ears.”’ This soothing 
speech was spoken by the third, and hitherto silent 
companion ; and while the altercation is progressing 
in lower tones, you, my gentle reader, shall have a 
Daguerreotype sketch of at least one of the party. 

Bradley Spencer was the son of one of the most 
wealthy and aristocratic planters in Louisiana, but 

23 





Othello. 


maternal affection he never knew, at least was not 
conscious of it, his mother having been snatched 
away in his childhood, by one of the fearful epidemies 
peculiar to that portion of the South. His father, a 
high-principled, noble-minded man, richly endowed 
with the warm blood and chivalrous feelings of the 
Southerner, having thus lost that which he considered 
as the better part of life, gave his undivided heart to 
this “ sole scion of his stock,” and for his boy’s sake, 
no second lady darkened his halls, or cast a shadow 
over the golden sunlight of the young heir’s youthful 
existence. Thus fondly nurtured and cherished, every 
wish indulged to the utmost, the young Bradley grew 
apace ; but, with all his paternal prejudice, the elder 
Spencer could not but note the wavering acts and va- 
cillating mind of his darling boy, betokening, even in 
youth, the indecision of the man. With prophetic 
sorrow, he saw the consequences entailed on one, 
who, ever willing to follow, had no projects to offer, 
or will of his own, to oppose those of others. To 
eradicate this ‘‘ crying evil,” the boy was sent, at the 
age of fifteen, to college. There, at least, argued the 
parent, he will learn independence of thought and 
expression. But how widely was he mistaken! An 
universal favorite among his class-mates, winning 
“ golden opinions” from all, by his pliant disposition, 
and suavity of manners, and being allowed an un- 
limited sum for his passing expenditures, he bore the 
palm, and reigned any thing but a despot, over his 
more firmly-minded companions. It is not our inten- 
tion to follow him through the mazes of college life, 
and we pass in silence over the four succeeding years, 
when at the age of nineteen, he was re-called, to re- 
ceive the last blessing and injunctions of a dying 
father. Still true to his erroneous system of indul- 
gence, Mr. Spencer left his property to the undivided 
control of his son, fondly imagining, that unlimited 
sway would overcome the imbecile principles of 
youth, and teach him that firmness of mind, and sta- 
bility of purpose, so essential to manhood. 

Youth is the season of luxury and enjoyment. Joy 
is evanescent ; and grief, in the young bosom, is but 
the sudden o’ercasting of a summer sky; the cloud 
passes away, and the bow of promise is bent in the 
now smiling heavens. Thus was it with Bradley’s 


grief; a few short weeks in New Orleans did won. 
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ders; they initiated him in the mysteries and de- 
lights of the gaming table; they did more: they 
introduced him to the lowest haunts of vice and 
infamy, cloaked, indeed, for the decoy of this rich 
windfall; but so thin and flimsy was the protecting 
veil of decency and morality, that any other than 
Bradley Spencer’s eyes would have pierced the wily 
folds, and laid bare the monsters lurking behind 
them. Thus early possessed with the fatal passion 
of gaming, night after night saw the infatuated youth 
wound deeper and deeper in the toils of his betray- 
ers. Mortgage after mortgage was given,—though 
not having a shadow of legality about them, they 
were accepted as eagerly by these human leeches, 
as the red gold for which they had sold their souls to 
perdition. The men with whom it was Spencer’s 
fate to become connected, were most of them from 
thirty to forty years of age ; wily, unprincipled vil- 
lains, well calculated to govern the simple youth, 
whom they remorselessly plundered of all at his pre- 
sent command, and accepted his honor as pledge for 
the rest, when he should become of age. Nor were 
the months tardy in their flight. At the end of two 
short years, his property was formally yielded by his 
passive guardian, and the day that gave him house 
and land, stock and slave, saw him resign it to-the 
fiends who had possessed him with a love of all that 
was degrading to human nature, and taught him to 
scoff at all who were truly poor and virtuous. 

It is the same Bradley Spencer, kind reader, 
whose brief career we have endeavored to trace, that 
we left in the little village, with his knavish compa- 
nions, who, fresh from the hiding places of loathsome 
vice, were intent on drawing the young man into yet 
greater depths of wickedness. But they struck upon 
the wrong chord — Spencer had been culpable, most 
culpable, it is true, but he was to himself his worst 
foe; he had not willingly injured others, but had 
been the dupe, in every instance. Thus, when his 
brutal comrade expressed his determination to rob 
one of the habitations before them, and urged his 
assistance, his nobler spirit that had slept so long, 
was aroused, and he gave vent to his feelings in the 
manner we have described. 

Brief was their consultation, and the arguments 
they held with him bade fair to be of no avail, until 
the elder and more polite villain, declared that Brad- 
ley could not now withdraw in honor, as they should 
suspect he meant to betray them; that they would 
not require his assistance, if he had any foolish pre- 
judice to the contrary; but he should accompany 
them, as a mere looker-on. Without pausing for an 
answer, he passed his arm in that of the young man’s, 
and followed by Layton, they stepped into a small 
yard, at the gable end of one of the mansions. There, 
a window had been left open by the unsuspecting 
inmates, for the benefit of the air. Springing lightly 
in, he was followed by the others. Groping their way 
by the light of a dark lantern, which Layton pulled 
from the bosom of his coat—-thus showing himself 
perfectly au‘ fait in such proceedings — they ascend- 
ed a staircase, and pausing in a long passage, bade 
Bradley be watchful, and give a low whistle upon 





the slightest alarm. The two less scrupulous ruffians ' 
then pursued their way down the passage. What 
Spencer’s reflections would have been, he had not 
leisure to ascertain, for, fancying he heard a low 
breathing, like one in deep slumber, he turned and 
discovered, by the light of the moon, which was 
streaming in a window near, a door, the which, 
on applying his hand, yielded to the impulse. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, or some more definable feeling, 
he stepped softly into the room. A night-lamp was 
burning dimly upon a table, near a small couch, 
where, in her bright and youthful loveliness, slept a 
fair girl. Scarce had the breath of sixteen summers 
passed over the clear brow that lay upturned in its 
marble whiteness, for 

“* Death’s twin-sister, sleep,” 
weighed down the veined lids, the long dark lashes 
of which rested on the faintly-tinged cheek beneath. 
As Spencer turned from this unexpected vision, his 
glance fell on a small book, that lay open on the table. 
Some light pencil-mark, that pointed to an admired 
passage, drew his attention. As he bent to read, his 
brow crimsoned, and his frame trembled with emo- 
tion. It was a volume of the ill-fated Shelley’s 
Poems, open at ‘* Adonais,” and as he read 


“Remorse and self-contempt shall cling to thee, 
Hot shame shall burn upon thy secret brow,”’ 


a full sense of his degradation, and how he had 
‘‘fallen from his high estate,” rushed upon his 
stricken heart, and feelings that had slumbered 
long, were now fully awakened by the thrilling 
lines of the mystical poet, and the strange scene 
before him. As he turned quickly to leave where 
his presence was a sacrilege, his attention was 
caught by a small miniature, one glance at which 
showed him the waking likeness of the sleeping 
beauty before him, Involuntarily catching it, he 
fled from the room, and giving the signal agreed 
upon, to his companions, the next moment saw 
them wending their way to the boat, which, having 
discharged the freight that detained her, was soon 
flying upon her onward course. 

TureEE years had passed away, since Bradley 
Spencer, leagued with common thieves, accompanied 
them on their nefarious night expedition, in the little 
village already mentioned. Bradley Spencer, then 
the companion of gamblers and low debauchees, was 
now Henry Murray, the trusted head clerk of one of 
the most wealthy mercantile houses in New York. 
From the ever memorable night of the robbery, the 
wretched young man forsook his unworthy associates. 
‘‘ Remorse and self-contempt” did indeed cling to 
him, and despair and shame at first conquered his 
remaining energy. But the spirit was present with 
him; it only needed to be roused into action. He 
had parted with his last dollar, when he arrived in 
New York, and the change of name was decided on 
to soothe the pride that came to his aid after so long 
atime. Deprivations only rendered him stronger in 
his virtuous purposes, thus proving at once the false 


‘system of indulgence adopted by his parent. 


Clement Archer, Esq., was a stern, unbending, bu- 
siness man. Strictly moral in his walk before men, 
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he required all around him to show the same regard 
for the welfare of society. With a heart filled with 
benevolence, though veiled with an air of sternness, 
he received Bradley in his counting-house, as Henry 
Murray, knowing it to be a fictitious name, for Spen- 
cer scorned to impose on his benefactor in this re- 
spect, and though Bradley’s past history was a sealed 
book which his employer never attempted to pry 
into, he could not help fancying some misdemeanor 
had driven the young man from his home and friends. 
He contented himself, therefore, by placing a strict 
watch upon his conduct, but after months had passed 
away, indeed, years, and saw Henry the same atten- 
tive, hard-laboring clerk he was at first, his patron 
took pleasure in showing him favor, and in placing 
the most unlimited confidence in him. Thus had the 
three years glided by. That Henry wascomparatively 
happy, we admit, but many an agonizing night had 
passed, ere he acquired even this slight tranquility, 
and shall we confess it, kind reader? the stolen 
miniature, the witness of his involuntary crime, was 
cherished as a precious relic, for instead of serving to 
remind him of his errors, and fill him with shame, it 
was regarded as a mute angel, that had snatehed him 
from ignominy and vice. And who could blame him 
for loving to look upon that fair countenance, with its 
deep and eloquent eyes forever speaking of the intel- 
lectual worth within? It was not so much the beau- 
tiful form of the features, that arrested the gaze, as 
the whole-soul expression that shone around them. 
Long would the infatuated youth gaze on the me- 
mento of his crime, but there was little penitence in 
his looks, and not one thought of sorrow for the grief 
the loss of it must have given the fair original, for en- 
closed in the back was a braid of dark hair, slightly 
silvered with grey, and beneath was engraved, ‘‘ from 
a fond mother to her daughter, on her sixteenth birth- 
day.” 

Bradley had carefully avoided every print which 
he thought would be likely to contain the intelligence 
of the robbery, and as no communication passed 
between himself and the perpetrators on this subject, 
he was consequently ignorant of the amount ab- 
stracted, or of the names of the sufferers. 

It was acold winter morning, when Mr. Archer 
suddenly entered his counting-house and ordered it to 
be immediately closed. On Henry’s (for so must we 
call him) looking up, he perceived his friend’s coun- 
tenance was clothed with grief, and the fresh crape 
upon his hat told that death had been busy with his 
house. Bidding Henry, who was domesticated in his 
family, accompany him home, he informed him he 
had just received letters announcing the death of an 
only and well-beloved brother, and added, he was 
hourly expecting the arrival of an orphan niece, now 
committed to his charge. His companion asked no 
questions, for fear of stirring the fountain of grief 
afresh. On entering the drawing-room at night, he 
was presented to Miss Archer, but what was his sur- 
prise and consternation on lifting his eyes to her face, 
to see the fair sleeper before him! The face was 
paler than the miniature’s, and wore a more chastened 
and somewhat older expression, for sorrow had indeed 





visited her. Both parents had slept their last sleep, 
since she slumbered so unconsciously in his presence. 
Stammering forth some faint apologies, Bradley left 
the room and the house, and who may say what wild 
visions thronged his restless couch that night ! 

Months glided away, and Mr. Archer beheld, with 
some slight misgivings, the growing intimacy between 
his niece and Henry. Not but that he would willing- 
ly have given her to his protégé, could the cloudy 
mystery which hung over the young man have been 
cleared to his satisfaction. But during the three 
years Henry had been with him, he had never received 
letter or communication, of any kind, from friend or 
foe. For a young man to stand so utterly alone, 
“looked strange,” to say the least of it. 

Entering the room one evening, where Miss Archer 
and Henry were sitting, her uncle, in a light and 
laughing tone, said, 

“How is this, Emily? Young Dalton has been 
making serious complaints concerning the obduracy 
of heart of an ungrateful niece of mine. What has 
he done to provoke her displeasure? ‘and why won’t 
she wed?” 

“‘ Nay, dear uncle, you know my heart and hand 
have long been pledged to the restorer of my minia- 
ture.” 

“ And so my Emily stands pledged to a nameless 
robber! Would she like it to reach his ear through 
the walls of a prison ?”’ 

‘< Most sincerely do I hope he is free, for he must 
be a gentle ruffian, and having stolen naught but my 
picture, I can’t find it in my heart to be very angry ; 
the compliment, dear uncle, only think of the com- 
pliment !” 

‘‘ Ay, but the compliment paid to your father was 
a little more costly, was it not ?” 

‘‘ With that I have nothing to do,” replied Emily, 
blushing ; ‘but I would willingly forgive the rob- 
ber, would he restore my mother’s gift,” and the 
tears sprang to her eyes, at the mention of her loss. 
Mr. Archer saw her emotion, and said nomore. But 
Bradley, how did he hear the secret? How often was 
he tempted, as he heard the beautiful and enthusiastic 
girl plead for him so eloquently, and regret the loss 
of what was so dear to her, to throw himself on her 
mercy and confess all, but happily he restrained his 
emotion, and soon after left the apartment. 

«“ Now, gentlemen, while you are discussing your 
hot rolls and coffee, I will read this delightful retailer 
of news and scandal,” exclaimed Miss Archer, on 
seating herself at the breakfast table, the morning 
succeeding the conversation already detailed. “ Here 
is ‘latest foreign news,’ ‘home affairs,’ ‘ politics’ 
and ‘poetry ;’ which will you have? Ah! let me 
see ; here is a mysterious affair: 


‘The Governor of Louisiana offers five hundred 
dollars reward to any person or persons, who will 
intimate any knowledge of the residence of one Brad- 
ley Spencer, or endivtiotority _ that the said 
Bradley is living. He having left New Orleans about 
three years since, in company with a party of gam- 
blers, and not having since been heard of, it is feared 
by his friends that he has fallen a victim to the ma- 
dination of the said men, as through a confession 
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lately made by one of the party, who was stabbed in 
an affray, Spencer will be restored his property, of 
which he was most nefariously deprived. Should 
this meet his eye, he is earnestly requested to return 
and take possession of the same.’ ”” 


As Emily read this paragraph in a clear, distinct 
voice, Mr. Archer fastened his eye on the young man 
who sat at his table. No power on earth could have 
controlled Bradley’s emotions, and after the reader 
paused, Mr. Archer arose, and taking his hand, said, 

“Be candid, Henry; whatever faults you have 


been guilty of, these last three years have expiated 
”? 





‘*€ You know not the half of my rash acts,” passion- 
ately interrupted the young man; “ you would both 
loathe and spurn me, were I to tell all; but I will 





perform one just act. Miss Archer,” taking the 
miniature from his bosom, ‘here is the deity that 
has preserved me from sin, and before you stands 
the — robber !” 

Both Mr. Archer and Emily were mute with sur. 
prise and amazement at this confession; but when 
they eagerly questioned him, and learned what he 
had to offer in extenuation, it is needless to say he 
was freely forgiven. 

It is sufficient to add that Bradley recovered the 
major portion of his property, and as he gazes upon 
the generous and forgiving girl, who is now his bride, 
he invokes blessings on the being who, by the inter- 
position of a Divine Providence, was the means of 
preserving him from the “ gambler’s fate.” 





VENICE. 


“Oh! thou, that once was wedded to the sea — 
Queen of the Adriatic — where are thy glories now ?”’ 


Ox Dearu! thy palaces are here, 
Thy footsteps echo round, 

And chills the heart with nameless fear 
At that unearthly sound — 

And Venice, at thy outer gate, 

Sits widowed, bowed and desolate, 
A queen, yet all discrowned, 

With ashes heaped upon her head — 

A mother wailing for her dead! 


It was not thus in ages past 
Oh! mistress of the sea, 

When to the wind thy banner cast 
Would rally forth the free — 

It was not thus when ev’ry shore 

From farthest Ind to Scylla bure 
Its richest gifts for thee — 

Nor thus when at Lepanti fell 

The fiery hordes of Ishmaél. 


Thou saw’st proconsuls on the Rhone, 
The Gaul beyond the Rhine, 
The Cesar on his eastern throne, 
The English Alfred’s line — 
Thou saw’st the first and last crusade 
And Florence in her shackles laid, 
And Rome all drunk with wine, 
And haughty Stamboul’s overthrow 
Before the blind old Dandolo. 


Thou wast when Moslems ravaged Spain, 
Thou saw’st Grenada fall, — 

Thou wast when France received the Dane, 
When murder reigned in Gaul, — 

Thou wast before the Turk was known, 

When Huns were on the Roman throne, 
And England yet in thrall, — 

And still, as nations rose and died, « 

Thy Titan front the world defied ! 





But now thou art all desolate, 
The very mock of fame, 

With nothing save thy fallen state, 
Thy ruins, and—a name. 

And silent are thy songs of mirth, 

Thy form is prostrate on the earth, 
Thy brow is white with shame — 

Oh God! a harlot in her woe! 

Did ever grandeur fall so low ? 


And waving from thy palace walls 
The long grass rankly grows — 
Lamenting, through its dull canals, 
The sluggish water flows — 
And ’neath the Lion of St. Mark — 
That scourge of vanished empires — hark ! 
The tramp of Austrian foes. 
How long, Oh! Venice, o’er thy grave 
Shall jeer the coward and the slave ? 


I stand beside the Lion’s mouth 
And gaze across the sea, 

The breeze is wafting from the south 
No argosies to thee! 

Thy hundred seers, thy fearful TEN. 

Are not, and shall not be again 
While God is for the free! 

Yet they a deathless name shali find, 

A scorn, a hissing to mankind! 


Go! let her moulder where she fel] — 
We only weep the brave — 
Her destiny befits her well, 
A traitor, then a slave, — 
Betraying all, herself betrayed, 
And smote by parricidal blade, 
She sank into her grave — 
Shall nations shed a tear for her 
Whose life was Freedom’s sepulchre ? B. 





. THE MARRIAGE OF ACHILLES. 





BY THE avTHOR or “THE BROTHERS,’ ‘“‘CROMWELL,” “RINGWOOD THE ROVER,” BTC. 





Ir was a day of Truce in the fair Troad ! — the 
festival of the great Doric and Ionian God, sacred to 
either nation —it was a day of general peace, of ge- 
neral rejoicing! The ninth year of the war was 
far advanced toward its termination. Hector, the 
mighty prop of Troy, had fallen; yet did the Grecian 
host still occupy their guarded camp by the dark wa- 
ters of the Hellespont ; nor had the indomitable valor 
of the Goddess-born prevailed to level with the dust 
the towers of Troy divine. For fresh allies had 
buckled on their armor for the defence of Priam — 
Memnon, son of the morning, like his great rival 
half immortal, with his dark Coptic hosts, had rushed 
from the far banks of the giant Nile — ill-fated prince 
and hero! — rushed, but to swell the triumphs of the 
invincible Thessalian, to water with his life-blood 
the flowery pastures of the land he vainly hoped to 
save. Penthesilea, virgin queen of the man-defying 
virgins — fairest of earth’s fair daughters —had left 
her boundless plains beside the cold Thermodon — 
had called her quivered heroines from warring with 
the mountain pard, and chasing the huge urus of the 
plain, to launch the unerring shaft and ply the two- 
edged axe against the sevenfold shield of Salamis, 
against the Pelian spear. Alas! not her did her un- 
rivalled horsemanship, in which she set her trust — 
in which she might have coped successfully with the 
world-famed Bellerophontes —not her did her skill 
with the feathered reed avail, against the speed of 
him who left the winds behind in his career, whose 
might was more than human. She too lay prone be- 
fore him—the dazzling charms of her voluptuous 
bosom revealed to the broad sunshine, as he tore off 
the jewelled cincture — tore off the scaly breastplate 
—the hyacinthine tresses, soiled in the gory dust — 
tresses wherewith she might have.veiled her form 
even to the ankles, so copious was their flow! Oh 
she was beautiful in death— and avenged by her 
beauty !— For the fierce conqueror wept and bore her 
to his own pavilion, and hung enamored for long days 
over those fatal charms ; and pressed the cold form to 
his fiery heart, and kissed with fervid lips the cold 
and senseless eyelids, the mouth that answered not 
to his unnatural rapture. The fate of Troy, as on 
the bravest of her sons, had fallen on the best of her 
allies—the fiat of the destinies had long ago gone 
forth —the fiat which the dwellers of Olympus, the 
revellers on Nectar and Ambrosia, — which Jove him- 
self, although he were reluctant, must obey! The 
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ancestral curse was on the walls of Ilium, and all 
who should defend them. They fell there one by 
one, valiant, sometimes victorious —Sarpedon, Cye- 
nus fell— Memnon, Penthesilea! Yet falling they 
deferred the ruin which they might not avert —so 
Troy still stood, although her mightiest were down 
—and when the brazen cymbals of Cybele summoned 
her sons to battle, they still rushed forth in throngs, 
determined to the last and unsubdued; and with 
Deiphobus to lead — worthy successor of their migh- 
tier hero— they battled it still bravely on the plain, 
between the city and the sea. 

But now it was all harmony and peace !—the 
spears were pitched into the yellow sand beside the 
Grecian galleys, or hung, each on its owner’s wall, 
within the gates of Ilium. The plain, the whole fair 
plain, was crowded now—more densely crowded 
than it had ever showed, when in the deadliest fight 
the kindred nations mingled — for now not warriors 
only, but the whole population of the camp, the coun- 
try and the town, traversed its grassy surface in gay 
and gorgeous companies. Gray headed men were 
there, counsellors and contemporaries of old Priam, 
eager to look upon the field whereon such exploits 
had been done — matrons come out to weep above 
the green graves of their sons and spouses, graves 
which till then they ne’er had visited, nor decked with 
votive garlands, nor watered with a tear — maidens 
in all the frolic mirth of their blythe careless youth, 
panting to gather flowrets from the green banks of 
Simois and Xanthus, Phrygian streams, to chase the 
gaudy butterfly, to listen to the carol of the bird — 
to drink in with enchanted ears the sylvan harmo- 
nies from which they had so long been shut within 
the crowded walls of the beleaguered city. 

It was a wondrous spectacle — Yea! beautiful ex- 
ceedingly! Men in those days were indeed images 
of the immortal —- women, types of ideal loveliness! 
— many a form was there of youthful warriors, such 
as were models unto him who wrought from the inani- 
mate rock*of Paros, that breathing, deathless god, 
the slayer of the Python— many a girlish shape such 
as we worship in the poet’s dream, Psyche, or Hebe, 
or Europa—many a full blown figure, ripe in the 
perfect luxury of womanhood, such as enchants the 
eyes, intoxicates the hearts, enthrals the souls, of all 
who look upon the Medicean Venus. Then the rich 
oriental garbs —the half transparent robes of gauze- 
like Byssus, revealing ali the symmetry, and half 
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the delicate hues, of the rich charms they seemed to 
veil—the jewelled zones and mitres, the golden 
network, scarce restraining the downward sweep of 
the redundant ringlets! —the priests in stoles of 
purest snow, sandalled and crowned with gold! — 
the sacrificers in their garbs succinct — the spotless, 
flower-crowned victims!—the music—and the 
odors !—and the song! The wild exulting bursts of 
the mad Bacchic Dithyramb ! — the statelier and more 
solemn chant, warbled by hundred tongues of boys 
and stainless virgins,in honor of the Pure, Immacu- 
late God—the silver-bowed—the light-producer — 
the golden-haired, and yellow-sworded — the healer 
—the averter—the avenger !—son of Latona and 
of Jove — Delian and Thymbrian King ! — the blast 
of the shrill trumpets, blent with the deep, deep roll 
of the Corybantian drum, loud as the deafening roar 
of subterranean thunder, and the sharp clashing of the 
Cretan cymbal, and the shrill rattle of the systrum ! 
the chariots and the coursers of the god ! — chariots 
of polished brass, reflecting every beam of the broad 
Asiatic sun till they seemed cars of living fame — 
coursers of symmetry unmatched, snow-white, with 
full spirit-flashing eyes, and nostrils wide distended, 
trampling the flowery sod as if they were proud of 
their golden trappings, and conscious of the God their 
owner ! 

Farina haunted grove, beneath the towering heights 
of Ida, where never yet, during the whole nine years 
of deadly strife, had the red hand of war intruded — 
far in 4 haunted grove, whither no beam of the broad 
day-god pierces even from his meridian height — so 
densely is it set with the eternal verdure of the lau- 
rel, high over-canopied by green immortal palm — so 
closely do the amorous vines embrace both palm and 
laurel weaving a vault of solid everlasting greenery — 
where the perpetual chant of the nightingale is min- 
gled only with the faint sigh of the breeze that plays 
forever among the emerald alleys, and the sweet tink- 
ling voice of the Thymbreean rill, cold from its icy 
cradle on the cloud-curtained hill of Jove — unvisit- 
ed by feet of profane visitor, stands the secluded 
shrine of the Pure God —a circular vault of whitest 
Parian marble, reared on twelve Doric shafts, their 
pedestals and bases of bright virgin gold. Beneath 
the centre of the dome is placed a circular altar of 
the same chaste materials, wrought with the most 
superb reliefs, descriptive of the birth, the exploits, 
and the histories of the great Deity — and in a niche 
immediately behind it—the Deity himself— the 
naked limbs—all grace and youthful beauty — the 
swell of the elastic muscles, the life-like, almost 
breathing protrusion of the expanded chest— the swan- 
like curvature of the proud neck, the scornful curl 
of the almost girlish lips, the wide indiggant nostril, 
the corded veins of the broad forehead from which 
the clustered locks stream back, waved as it were by 
some spiritual breath prophetic, the lightning glance 
of the triumphant eye shot from beneath the brows 
half bended in a frown, proclaimed the Python killer 
— the Boy-god now in the flush of his first triumph !— 
The fierceness kindled by the perilous strife was not 
yet faded from:the eye—yet he smiles, scornfully 





smiles, at the very ease with which he has prevailed 
over his dragon foe ! 

A dim religious twilight reigned through that sol- 
emn shrine ; it would have been a solemn darkness, 
but for the pencils of soft emerald-colored light, 
which streamed down here and there full of bright 
wandering motes, among the tangled foliage — and 
for the pale transparent glow soaring up from the 
marble altar, whereon fed by the richest spices and 
the most generous wine, the sacred flame played to 
and fro, lambent and imitative of the lights that stud 
the empyrean. 

Splendid, however, as was the picture offered by 
the interior of the shrine, decked with all those ap- 
pliances that operate most strongly on the mind, or 
at least on the imaginative portion of the mind of 
man — pervading all the senses with a calm, sweet, 
luxurious languor — filling the soul with strange vo- 
luptuous fantasies—half poetry, half superstition ; 
yet infinitely were all the splendors, all the elegance 
of the spot surpassed by the transcendant majesty 
of those who stood around the altar. 

On the right hand and left, next to the statue of 
Apollo, ministered the chief pontiffs of that solemn 
and mysterious deed; they were both old, even 
beyond the usual old age of mortals, yet perfectly 
erect and stately in their forms—their long locks 
were indeed of perfect silvery whiteness, their wide 
expanded foreheads wrinkled with many a line and 
furrow, their lips pale as ashes, their whole com- 
plexion bloodless!—yet did their eyes beam out 
from the deep cavernous recesses of their sockets 
with a wild and spirited brilliance that savored nota 
little of the unearthly light of inspiration ; and their 
whole air and bearing went far to denote that their 
long years had nought diminished the pervading pow- 
ers of the soul, though they had wasted not a little 
the mere mortal clay; but rather had given freer 
scope to the far-darting mind, in limiting the opera- 
tions of the coarser matter. 

Their robes were white immaculate linen, and 
they wore chaplets of the green bay tree on their 
heads, and carried sceptres in their hands of gold, 
enwreathed with sprays of laurels, and bound with 
woollen fillets. All motionless they stood, and si- 
lent; stirring not hand, nor foot, nor even so muchas 
winking an eyelid, save when they poured the fat 
spiced wine from golden patere upon the altar, to 
feed the sacred fame, Behind them were assembled 
the ministers, the choristers, and sacrificers of the 
temple, waking at times wild harmonies from many 
a golden lyre, many a silver flute ; while, to fill up 
the pauses between the bursts of instrumental music, 
soft symphonies arose from virgin lips invisible, 
singing, ‘all glory to unshorn Apollo, and her, the 
sister of his soul, the unstained goddess of the groves 
— queen of the silver bow!’ 

A little way advanced by the right hand of the 
altar, bowed down by many years and many sorrows, 
yet still serene, and dignified, and king-like — for he 
was yet a king !—aye, and in after days, when his 
Troy sunk in ashes never to rise again, a king he 
died, right kingly — leaning on his ivory staff stood 
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the great offspring of Laomedon — good, hapless Pri- 
am. His limbs, which had been framed in the gigan- 
tic mould of the old heroic ages, still larger than the 
degenerate thews of his descendants, were all relaxed 
and nerveless ; and the great veins and sinews, which 
stood out upon his shrivelled hands like a net-work of 
cordage, betokened the vast strength which once must 
have dwelt in that large frame, so sinewless and feeble 
now — so impotent and helpless. His golden crown 
was on his lofty brow, serene and venerable in its pol- 
ished baldness—a flowing mantle of rich regal purple, 
lined with white lambskins, flowed down from his 
shoulders and swept the marble pavement with its rich 
broidered edge and bullion fringes — a tunic of white 
linen, gathered about his waist by a broad belt of gold- 
en arabesques, sandals of purple leather clasped and 
embossed with gold, completed his attire — while, 
ministers of regal state, the god-like heralds stood 
behind him, Jalthybius, and Eurybates the sage — 
messengers of high kings, interpreters of gods, clad 
in their mystic garments, and bearing high, advanced 
their sacred rods, the emblems of their office — close 
around these were gathered the councillors and sages 
of the city, Antenor, and Ucalegon, and wise Anchises 
— reverend and grave seniors, who, having long laid 
by the falchion, now governed by their proved expe- 
rience the realm which they had formerly protected 
by their enthusiastic valor —near these a dozen 
slaves — slaves of the royal palace, waited with of- 
ferings for the altar; two snow-white lambs, two 
vases of rich wine, and frankincense, and myrrh, 
aloes and cassia — garments of needle-work, and gar- 
lands of rich flowers, and crowns and sceptres of 
wrought gold. 

Upon the other hand, facing her aged father, was 





one whom but to look upon, would have excited the 
coldest, dullest heart to passionate, enamored phren- 





zy —the young, the beautiful Polyxena, the destined 

bride of the goddess-born — the bravest of the brave, | 
the noblest of the noble, victor of victors, unsur- | 
passed of men, magnificent Achilles, He had beheld | 
her first, before her gallant brother fell, by his hand, | 
beside the Sczan gates, while with her aged mother, | 
and mad Cassandra and her train, she was engaged | 
in mystic rites upon the plain— beheld and loved | 
upon the instant! A few days had elapsed — days | 
of fierce strife between his patriotism and his passion | 
—and then he had demanded of his good, gallant | 


in the field — Achilles offered terms, peace for Polyxe- 
na. And now his terms were heard ; —for they were 
old heads now to whom he made his proffers — heard 
and accepted. And here, in the Thymbreean shrine, 
they met to plight their faith upon the treaties —to 
solemnize the marriage of Achilles. 

She was indeed most exquisite in her young love- 
liness ; words cannot tell her loveliness. Scarce six- 
teen years of age, yet a mature and perfect woman ; 
mature in the voluptuous development of her unri- 
valled person; mature in the development of her 
luxurious oriental nature. Tall, slender, and erect 
as the graceful palm of her native plains, her figure 
was yet admirably moulded ; her ample sloping 
shoulders ; her full glowing bust, tapering downward 
to a waist scarcely a span in circuit, and thence the 
sweeping swell of her full lower limbs down to the 
sylph-like ankle and small, delicate foot, that peered 
out from beneath the golden fringes of her nuptial 
robe, constituted, in fact, the very perfection of ideal 
female symmetry. Her snow-white, swan-like neck 
languidly drooping with a graceful curve, like a white 
lily’s stalk when the sweet chalice is surcharged with 
summer dew, concealed, but could not hide the beauty 
of her head and features ; the clean and classic out- 
lines of the smooth brow, from which the auburn 
hair, parted in two broad, massive braids, waved off 
behind the small white ears, and there was clustered 
in a full bunch of ringlets, was relieved by the well 
marked arches of her dark eye-brows—the eyes 
themselves could not be seen, for modestly were they 
cast down upon the pavement ; though now and then 
a stolen glance toward her lover would flash out from 
beneath the long, long jetty lashes, like the gleam of 
a war-sword leaping from its scabbard, or the light- 


| ning from the gloom of the thunder cloud. Her cheeks 


were pale as the snow on Ida—save when a rich 
carnation flush, emblem of overmastering passion, 
would suffuse brow, and cheeks, and neck, and bosom 
— aye, and the moulded curves of those smooth ivory 
shoulders, with a transparent transitory glow as rich, 
and, oh! as evanescent as the bright hues of sunset 
touching the top of some heaven-kissing hill! <A 
wreath of orange flowers, blended with myrtle— 
sacred plant of Venus, — even then the bridal wreath 
—encompassed the fair temples, and shone out re- 
splendently from the dark tresses of the auburn hair. 
The nuptial veil—a tissue as it were, of woven air, 


enemy, pledge of conciliation and of peace, the hand | gemmed with bright golden stars — fell off in grace- 
of his sweet sister. Oh! demand frantically rejected; | ful waves, and floated down her back till it spread 
oh! pledge of peace madly refused, and fatally! | out ina long train upon the marble floor ; her robe of 
For fate it was, the damning fate of Troy, that steeled | the like gauzy tissue, fastened on either shoulder by 


the heart of Hector! | 

Achilles had all-honorably proposed peace ; Hec- | 
tor demanded treason—treason to Greece and the | 
confederates, as the sole price of young Polyxena! | 
The reply of the indignant Greek was renewed war — 
and Hector fell, and Troy quailed to its base and tot- 
tered! Then Memnon buckled on his armor for 
Troy, and he too fell! Penthesilea, and she likewise ! 
— and now, all her chief captains down, all her allies 
retired, Troy was again in her extremity, and again — 
peaceable and courteous as he was fierce and valiant ' 





a large stud of brilliants, covered, but veiled not the 
beauties of her voluptuous bosom; below her bust, 
plaited in massy folds, it was confined by the virgin 
zone, and thence flowed down five several tunics, 
each shorter than that next below it, each fringed 
with golden tassels, and looped with golden cords, 
down to her golden sandals. Behind her stood Cas- 
sandra, clad in one plain, close-fitting stole of linen, 
with her dark locks dishevelled, streaming in strange 
disorder about her rich, majestic person; a laurel 
wreath set carefully upon her head, and a large branch 
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of the same tree in her right hand. Her full dark 
eye, that gleamed so often with the intolerable lustre 
of prophetic phrenzy, was now suffused with mois- 
ture, languid, abstracted, and even sad ; but no such 
wo-begone expression sat on the brows or on the 
laughing lips of the attendant maidens, who clus- 
tered, a bright bevy of girlish forms and lovely 
nymph-like faces behind the beauteous bride. 

Just before the altar, facing the image of the ged, 
scarce less sublimely beautiful than that unrivalled 
marble, alone, and unadorned, and unattended, behold 
the glorious bridegroom! Language may not de- 
scribe the splendor, the almost intolerable glory of 
his soul-fraught, enthusiastic eye — the ardor of the 
warrior ; the inspiration of the host, the estrum of 
the prophet when he is fullest of his god, were all 
combined in that spirit-flashing feature. You saw 
that eye, and you saw all—the chiselled outlines of 
the nose, the generous expansive nostril, the proud 
voluptuous lip, were all unseen, all lost, all swallowed 
up in the pervading glory of that immortaleye. His 
form was such as must have been the form of him 
who could outstrip the speed of the most fiery cour- 
sers; bounding along all armed, in his full panoply 
of gold, beside the four horse chariot ; although the 
mettled chargers strained every nerve to conquer — 
although Eumelus drove them. His garb was simple 
even to plainness ; a short and narrow tunic of bright 
crimson cloth, leaving his mighty limbs exposed in 
their own glorious beauty, was belted round his waist 
by a small cord of gold —his head was covered only 
by its long silky tresses ; sandals of gold were on his 
feet ; he wore no weapons, but a long oaken sceptre 
studded with knobs of gold, supported his right 
hand. 

Such was the glorious group which tenanted the 
shrine of the Thymbreean god on that auspicious day 
—such was the ceremonial of Achilles’ marriage ! 
Yet was it passing strange that not one of the Grecian 
chiefs stood by the bravest of their nation, his com- 
rade and his friend on that sublime occasion ; it was 
yet stranger that not one of all her noble brethren, 
not one of Priam’s fifty sons stood by their lovely 
sister. Yet such had been the will of Priam ; and 
with the noble confidence—the proud contempt, 
which were a portion of his nature —confidence in 
his own dauntless and unrivalled valor, contempt 





of any mortal peril, Achilles had acceded to the 
terms. 

And now the rites were finished —the sacrifice 
complete — the bridal chorus chanted! The pontiffs 
slew two. lambs; one for the roval prince — one for 
the princely bridegroom —and filled two cups of 
wine, and they, the sire and son, touched the dead 
lambs and raised the wine-cups, and grasped each 
other’s hand in amity, and swore eternal peace, eter- 
nal amity, and love! They stretched their right 
hands to the god, tasted the wine, and poured the red 
libations over the holy altar — praying aloud — sol- 
emn and awful prayer —“ that thus his blood should 
flow upon the earth — his own life-blood, his wife’s, 
his child’s, and that of all his race — who should the 
first transgress that solemn vow and treaty.” 

They swore, and it was ended! The hero turned 
to clasp his blooming bride Whence — what — 
was that keen twang—keen, shrill, and piercing, 
which broke the hush of feeling, that followed on 
that awful oath sworn between noble foes, now foes 
no longer? Why does Achilles start with a convul- 
sive shudder! He reels, he staggers, he falls head- 
long — and see the arrow — fell and accursed deed — 
buried up to the very feather in the right heel of the 
prostrate hero! There was a moment’s pause — one 
moment’s ! —and then, with the bow in his left hand, 
and the broad falchion gleaming in his right, forth 
from among the priests—forth from the inmost 
shrine — forth leaped the traitor Paris! Deiphobus, 
the warrior — Helenus, the priest, followed !—all 
armed from head to foot, all with their weapons bare 
and ready! There was one frantic cry — the 
shriek of the heart-broken bride — and then no other 
sound except the clash of the weapons, driven sheer 
through the body of the hero, against the desecrated 
pavement. 

** Thus Hector is avenged — thus is Troy freed ’’ — 
shouted the slaughterers of the mighty Greek ; but if 
the shade of Hector was so appeased by a base ven- 
geance, yet so was Troy not freed! For not long 
afterward, the flames rolled over it, that even its ruins 
perished, its site was lost forever !— and if Polyxena 
was then snatched from her spouse, yet, when in after 
days her living form was immolated on his tomb — 
their manes were united, never to part again, in the 
Elysian fields — the Islands of the Blessed. 
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Wuen all a woman’s eye is fire, 

And ev’ry look the passions move, 
The voice as sweet as Nature’s lyre — 

What can a poor man do but love? 
When all his light is in one eye, 

And all his heaven within one breast — 
Oh! blame him not, if he doth sigh 

For light like this to make him blest! 
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Then b!ame him not — oh! blame him not, 
For madness only is his crime, — 
Oh! never will you be forgoi, 
While all your image is on time. 
A heart like thine — an eye so bright, 
Will ever all the passions move — 
When gazing on those eyes of light, 


What can a poor man do but love? J.T. 
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[In this, our second ‘‘ Chapter on Autography,”’ 
we conclude the article and the year together. When 
we say that so complete a collection has never been 
published before, we assert only that which is obvi- 
ous; and we are pleased to see that our exertions 
upon this head have been well received. As we 
claim only the sorry merit of the compiler, we shall 
be permitted to say that.no Magazine paper has ever 
excited greater interest than the one now concluded. 
To all readers it has seemed to be welcome — but es- 


pecially so to those who themselves dabble in the 
waters of Helicon: —to those and their innumerable 
friends. The diligence required in getting together 
these autographs has been a matter of no little mo- 
ment, and the expense of the whole undertaking will 
be at once comprehended ; but we intend the article 
merely as an earnest of what we shall do next year. 
Our aim shall be to furnish our friends with variety, 
originality, and piyuancy, without any regard to la- 





bor or to cost. ] 
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F, W. Tuomas, who began his literary career, at the 
early age of seventeen, by a poetical lampoon upon 
certain Baltimore fops, has since more particularly 
distinguished himself as a novelist. His ‘ Clinton 

’ Bradshawe”’ is perhaps better known than any of his 
later fictions. It is remarkable for a frank, unscru- 
pulous portraiture of men and things, in high life and 
low, and by unusual discrimination and observation 
in respect to character. Since its publication he has 
produced ‘East and West” and ‘‘ Howard Pinck- 
ney,” neither of which seem to have been so popular 
as his first essay ; although both have merit. 

‘“¢ East and West,” published in 1836, was an attempt 
to portray the every-day events occurring to a fallen 
family emigrating from the East to the West. In it, 





as in “Clinton Bradshawe,” most of the characters 
are drawn from life. ‘ Howard Pinckney?’ was pub- 
lished in 1840. 

Mr. Thomas was, at one period, the editor of the 
Cincinnati ‘“‘ Commercial Advertiser.” He is also 
well known as a public lecturer on a variety of topics. 
His conversational powers are very great. Asa poet, 
he has also distinguished himself. His ‘‘ Emigrant” 
will be read with pleasure by every person of taste. 

His MS. is more like that of Mr. Benjamin than 
that of any other literary person of our acquaintance. 
It has even more than the occasional nervousness of 
Mr. B.’s, and, as in the case of the editor of the 
‘New World,” indicates the passionate sensibility 
of the man. 
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Tuomas G. Spear is the author of various poetical 
pieces which have appeared from time to time in our 
Magazines and other periodicals. His productions 





have been much admired, and are distinguished for 
pathos, and grace. His MS. is well shown in the 
signature. It is too clerky for our taste. 
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Mr. Morris ranks, we believe, as the first of our 
Philadelphia poets, since the death of Willis Gaylord 
Clark. His compositions, like those of his late la- 
mented friend, are characterised by sweetness rather 
than strength of versification, and by tenderness 
and delicacy rather than by vigor or originality of 
thought. A late notice of him in the ‘ Boston No- 
tion,” from the pen of Rufus W. Griswold, did his 
high qualities no more than justice. As a prose 
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Ezra Ho pen has written much, not only for his 
paper, ‘‘ The Saturday Courier,” but for our periodi- 
cals generally, and stands high in the public estima- 
tion, as a sound thinker, and still more particularly 
as a fearless expresser of his thoughts. 





Mr. Marruras is principally known by his edito- 
rial conduct of the ‘‘ Saturday Chronicle” of Phila- 
delphia, to which he has furnished much entertaining 
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Mr. Granam is known to the literary world as the 
editor and proprietor of “‘Graham’s Magazine,” the 
most popular periodical in America, and also of the 
‘Saturday Evening Post,” of Philadelphia. For 
both of these journals he has written much and well. 


Be 


Colonel Stowe, the editor of the New York “ Com- 
mercial Ad vertiser,” is remarkable for the great dif- 














| writer, he is chiefly known by his editorial contribu- 
tions to the Philadelphia “ Inquirer,” and by occa- 
sional essays for the Magazines. 

His chirography is usually very illegible, although 
at times sufficiently distinct. It has no marked cha- 


racteristics, and like that of almost every editor in 
the country, has been so modified by the circum- 
stances of his position, as to afford no certain indi- 
cation of the mental features. 











His MS. (which we are constrained to say is a 
shockingly bad one, and whose general features may 
be seen in his signature,) indicates the frank and naive 
manner of his literary style —a style which not un. 
frequently flies off into whimsicalities, 


i Waitticas — 


———— i, 


and instructive matter. His MS. would be generally 
termed a fine one, but it affords little indication of 
mental character. 





His MS. generally, is very bad, or at least very 
illegible. At times it is sufficiently distinct, and has 
force and picturesqueness, speaking plainly of the 
energy which particularly distinguishes him as a 
man. The signature above is more scratchy than usual. 


| ference which exists between the apparent public 
opinion respecting his abilities, and the real estima” 
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tion in which he is privately held. Through his pa- 
per, and a bustling activity always prone to thrust 
itself forward, he has attained an unusual degree of 
influence in New York, and, not only this, but what 
appears to be areputation fortalent. But this talent 
we do not remember ever to have heard assigned him 
by any honest man’s private opinion. We place him 
among our literati, because he has published certain 


The labors of Mr. Sparxs, Professor of History at 
Harvard, are well known and justly appreciated. His 
MS. has an unusually odd appearance. The charac- 
ters are large, round, black, irregular, and perpen- 
dicular —the signature, as above, being an excellent 
specimen of his chirography in general. In all his 
letters now before us, the lines are as close together 
as possible, giving the idea of irretrievable confu- 
sion; still none of them are illegible upon close in- 


LT. 


€ 


The name of H. S. Lecare is written without an 
accent on the final e, yet is pronounced, as if this let- 
ter were accented, —Legray. He contributed many 
articles of high merit to the “ Southern Review,” and 
has a wide reputation for scholarship and talent. His 


Mr. Griswotp has written much, but chiefly in the 
editorial way, whether for the papers, or in books. 
He is a gentleman of fine taste and sound judgment. 
His knowledge of American literature, in all its de- 
tails, is not exceeded by that of any man among us. 


books. Perhaps the best of these are his “ Life of 
Brandt,’ and ‘* Life and Times of Red Jacket.” Of 
the rest, his story called ‘“‘ Ups and Downs,” his de- 
fence of Animal Magnetism, and his pamphlets con- 
cerning Maria Monk, are scarcely the most absurd. 
His MS. is heavy and sprawling, resembling his men- 
tal character in a species of utter unmeaningness, 
which lies, like the nightmare, upon his autograph. 





spection. We can form no guess in regard to any 
mental peculiarities from Mr. Sparks’ MS., which 
has been no doubt modified by the hurrying and in- 
tricate nature of his researches. We might imagine 
such epistles as these to have been written in ex- 
treme haste by a man exceedingly busy among great 
piles of books and papers, huddled up around him 
like the chaotic tomes of Magliabechi. The paper 








He is not only a polished prose-writer, but a poet of 


Mr. Grorce Lunt, of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, is known as a poet of much vigor of style and 
massiveness of thought. He delights in the grand, 
rather than in the beautiful, and is not unfrequently 


used in all our epistles is uncommonly fine. 


MS. resembles that of Mr. Palfrey, of the North 
American Review, and their mental features appear 
to us nearly identical. What we have said in regard 
to the chirography of Mr. Palfrey will apply with 
equal force to that of the present Secretary. 


¢ 


atrle 


no ordinary power ; although, as yet, he has not put 

himself much in the way of the public admiration. 
His MS. is by no means a good one. It appears un- 

formed, and vacillates in a singular manner ; so that 


nothing can be predicated from it, except a certain 
unsteadiness of purpose. 


i 


turgid, but never feeble. The traits here described, 
impress themselves with remarkable distinctness 
upon his chirography, of which the signature gives 
a perfect idea. 


de oe Sil 


Mr. CHANDLER’s reputation as the editor of one of | 
the best daily papers in the country, and as one of our 


finest belles lettres scholars, is deservedly high. He 
is well known through his numerous addresses, es- 
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says, miscellaneous sketches, and prose tales. Some 
of these latter evince imaginative powers of a supe- 
rior order. 

His MS. is not fairly shown in his signature, the 


Cm 


latter being much more open and bold than his gene- 
ral chirography. His hand-writing must be included 
in the editorial category —it seems to have been ru- 
ined by habitual hurry. — 





ef 


Count L. Firzeeratp Tasistro has distinguished 
himself by many contributions to the periodical lite- 
rature of the day, and by his editorial conduct of the 
‘¢ Expositor,” —a critical journal of high merit in 
many respects, although somewhat given to verbiage. 









His MS. is remarkable for a scratchy diminutive- 
ness, and is by rio means legible. We are not suffi- 
ciently cognizant of his literary character, to draw 
any parallel between it and his chirography. His 
signature is certainly a most remarkable one. 


A FPG his 


H. T. Tuckerman has written one or two books 
consisting of “Sketches of Travel.” His ‘ Isabel” 
is, perhaps, better known than any of his productions, 
but was never a popular work. He isa correct writer 
so far as mere English is concerned, but an insuffera- 
bly tedious and dull one. He has contributed much 





of late days to the ‘‘ Southern Literary Messenger,” 
with which journal, perhaps, the legibility of his MS. 
has been an ‘important, if not the principal recom- 
mendation. His chirography is neat and distinct, 
and has some grace, but no force — evincing, in a re- 
markable degree, the idiosyncrasies of the writer. 


Sued Dog er 


Mr. Bryan has written some very excellent poe- 
try, and is appreciated by all admirers of ‘“ the good 
old Goldsmith school.” He is, at present, postmaster 
at Alexandria, and has held the offiee for many 
years, with all the good fortune of a Vicar of Bray. 


His MS. is a free, sloping, and regular one, with 
more boldness than force, and not ungraceful. He is 
fond of underscoring his sentences ; a habit exactly 
parallel with the argumentative nature of some of 
his best poems. 


Soe: 








Mr. Gopey is only known to the literary world as 
editor and publisher of ‘‘ The Lady’s Book ;” but his 
celebrity in this regard entitles him to a place in 
this collection. His MS. is remarkably distinct and 
graceful ; the signature affording an excellent idea of 


— Mux. 


¢ 


Mr. Dv Sotze is well known, through his connec- 
tion with the “Spirit of the Times.’ His prose is 
forcible, and often excellent in other respects. Asa 
poet, he is entitled to higher consideration. Some of 
his Pindaric pieces are unusually good, and it may be 
doubted if we have a better versifier in America. 


it. The man who invariably writes so well as Mr. 
G. invariably does, gives evidence of a fine taste, 
combined with an indefatigability which will ensure 
his permanent success in the world’s affairs. No man 
has warmer friends or fewer enemies. 


alle 


Accustomed to the daily toil of an editor, he has 
contracted a habit of writing hurriedly, and his MS. 
varies with the occasion. It is impossible to deduce 
any inferences from it, as regards the mental charac- 
ter. The signature shows rather how he can write, 
than how he does. 
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Mr. Frencu is the author of a “ Life of David 
Crockett”’, and also of a novel called ‘ Elkswata- 
wa ”’, a denunciatory review of which in the “ South- 
ern Messenger,’’ some years ago, deterred him from 
further literary attempts. Should he write again, he 


The author of ‘‘ Norman Leslie” and ‘“‘ The Coun- 
tess Ida”, has been more successful as an essayist 
about small matters, than as a novelist. ‘ Norman 
Leslie’ is more familiarly remembered as ‘ The 
Great Used Up”, while ‘‘ The Countess’? made no 
definite impression whatever. Of course we are not 
to expect remarkable features in Mr. Fay’s MS. It 


will probably distinguish himself, for he is unques- 
tionably a man of talent. We need no better evi- 
dence of this than his MS., which speaks of force, 
boldness, and originality. The flourish, however, be- 
trays a certain floridity of taste. 


Poy. 


has a wavering, finicky, and over-delicate air, with- 
out pretension to either grace or force ; and the de- 
scription of the chirography would answer, without 
alteration, for that of the literary character. Mr. F. 
frequently employs an amanuensis, who writes a very 
beautiful French hand. The one must not be con- 





founded with the other. 


ee oS re 





Dr. Mitcuett has published several pretty songs 
which have been set to music, and become popular. 
He has also given to the world a volume of «poems, 
of which the longest was remarkable for an old-fash- 


(5 oA 


—2 





General Morris has composed many songs which 
have taken fast hold upon the popular taste, and 
which are deservedly celebrated. He has caught the 
true tone for these things, and hence his popularity — 
a popularity which his enemies would fain make us 
believe is altogether attributable to his editorial in- 





; fluence. The charge is true only in a measure. The 


Mr. CALVERT was at one time principal editor of 
< the “‘ Baltimore American,” and wrote for that journal 
an some good paragraphs on the common topics of the 
day. He has also published many translations from 

the German, and one or two original poems—among 
gy others an imitation of Don Juan called ‘ Pelayo,” 
whichdid himno credit. He is essentially a feeble and 








common-place writer of poetry, although his prose 
24 


ioned polish and vigor of versification. His MS. is 
rather graceful than picturesque or forcible—and 
these words apply equally well to his poetry in gen- 
eral. The signature indicates the hand. 





— 


tone of which we speak is that kind of frank, free, 
hearty sentiment (rather than philosophy) which dis- 
tinguishes Béranger, and which the critics, for want 
of a better term, call nationality. 

His MS. is asimple unornamented hand, rather ro- 
tund than angular, very legible, forcible, and alto- 
gether in keeping with his style. 


Cet 


compositions have a certain degree of merit. His 
chirography indicates the ‘“common-place” upon 
which we have commented. It is a very usual, 
scratchy, and tapering clerk’s hand—a hand which 
no man of talent ever did or could indite, unless 
compelled by circumstances of more than ordinary 
force. The signature is far better than the general 
manuscript of his epistles. 
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Dr. SNopcRAss was at one time the associate of 
Mr. Brooks in the “‘ Baltimore Museum ”,a monthly 
journal published in the City of Monuments some 
years since. He wrote for that Magazine, and has 
occasionally written for others, articles which pos- 
sessed the merit of precision of style, and a meta- 


Y 


Mr. McJrxron is better known from his contribu- 
tions to the journals of the day than from any book- 
publications. He has much talent, and it is not im- 
probable that he will hereafter distinguish himself, 
although as yet he has not composed anything of 








Mr. GALLAGHER is chiefly knownasa poet. He is 
the author of some of our most popular songs, and 
has written many long pieces of high but unequal 
merit. He has the true spirit, and will rise into a just 
distinction hereafter. His manuscript tallies well 





physical cast of thought. We like his prose much 
better than his poetry. His chirography is bad— 
stiff, sprawling and illegible, with frequent correc. 
tions and interlineations, evincing inactivity not less 
than fastidiousness. The signature betrays a mere- 
tricious love of effect. 


length which, as a whole, can be styled good. His 
MS. is not unlike that of Dr. Snodgrass, but it is 
somewhat clearer and better. We can predicate little 
respecting it, beyond a love of exaggeration and 
bizarrerie. 


with our opinion. It is a very fine one —clear, bold, 
decided and picturesque. The signature above does 
not convey, in full force, the general character of his 
chirography, which is more rotund, and more deci- 
dedly placed upon the paper. 


Mr. Dana ranks among our most eminent poets, 
and he has been the frequent subject of comment in 
our Reviews. He has high qualities, undoubtedly, 
but his defects are many and great. 

His MS. resembles that of Mr. Gallagher very 


nearly, but is somewhat more rolling, and has less 
boldness and decision. The literary traits of the two 
gentlemen are very similar, although Mr. Dana is by 
far the more polished writer, and has a scholarship 
which Mr. Gallagher wants. 


Mt Le 








Mr. McMrcuatz is well known to the Philadelphia 
public by the number and force of his prose composi- 
tions, but he has seldom been tempted into book pub- 
lication, As a poet, he has produced some remarka- 


bly vigorous things. We have seldom seen a finer: 


composition than a certain celebrated ‘ Monody.” 








.C—_—_—_— a: 


His MS., when not hurried, is graceful and flowing, 
without picturesqueness. At times it is totally illegi- 
ble. His chirography is one of those which have 
been so strongly modified by circumstances that it 1s 
nearly impossible to predicate any thing with cer- 
tainty respecting them. 
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Mr. N. C. Brooxs has acquired some reputation as 
a Magazine writer. His serious prose is often very 
good — is always well-worded — but in his comic at- 
tempts he fails, without appearing to be aware of his 
failure. Asa poet he has succeeded far better. In 
a work which he entitled “Scriptural Anthology” 
among many inferior compositions of length, there 
were several shorter pieces of great merit : —for ex- 





ample ‘‘ Shelley’s Obsequies” and ‘ The Nicthan- 
thes”. Of late days we have seen little from his 
pen. 

His MS. has much resemblance to that of Mr. Bry- 
ant, although altogether it is a better hand, with 
much more freedom and grace. With care Mr. 
Brooks can write a fine MS. just as with care he can 
compose a fine poem. 








The Rev, Tuomas H. Stockton has written many 
pieces of fine poetry, and has lately distinguished 
himself as the editor of the ‘‘ Christian World.” 

His MS. is fairly represented by his signature, and 
bears much resemblance to that of Mr. N. C. Brooks, 


of Baltimore. Between these two gentlemen there 
exists also, a remarkable similarity, not only of 
thought, but of personal bearing and character. We 
have already spoken of the peculiarities of Mr. B’s 


chirography. 
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Mr. Tompson has written many short poems, and 
some of them possess merit. They are characterized 
by tenderness and grace. His MS. has some resem. 
blance to that of Professor Longfellow, and by many 
persons would be thought a finer hand. It is clear, 
legible and open—what is called a rolling hand. It 
has too much tapering, and too much variation be- 


The Reverend W. E. Cuannine is at the head of 
our moral and didactic writers. His reputation both 
at home and abroad is deservedly high, and in regard 
to the matters of purity, polish and modulation of 
style, he may be said to have attained the dignity of 
a standard andaclassic. He has, it is true, been se- 
verely criticised, even in respect to these very points, 
by the Edinburg Review. The critic, however, made 
out his case but lamely, and proved nothing beyond 
his own incompetence. To detect occasional, or even 
frequent inadvertences in the way of bad grammar, 
faulty construction, or mis-usage of language, is not 
to prove impurity of style—a word which happily 
has a bolder signification than any dreamed of by the 
Zoilus of the Review in question. Style regards, 
more than anything else, the tone of a composition. 
All the rest is not unimportant, to be sure, but ap- 
pertains to the minor morals of literature, and can be 
learned by rote by the meanest simpletons in letters 








tween the weight of the hair strokes and the down- 
ward ones, to be forcible or picturesque. In all those 
qualities which we have pointed out as especially 
distinctive of Professor Longfellow’s MS. it is re- 
markably deficient ; and, in fact, the literary charac- 
ter of na two individuals could be more radically dif. 
ferent. 


—can be carried to its highest excellence by dolts 
who, upon the whole, are despicable as stylists. Ir- 
ving’s style is inimitable in its grace and delicacy ; 
yet few of our practised writers are guilty of more 
frequent inadvertences of language. In what may be 
termed his mere English, he is surpassed by fifty 
whom we could name. Mr. Tuckerman’s English on 
the contrary is sufficiently pure, but a more lamenta- 
ble style than that of his “‘ Sicily ” it would be diffi- 
cult to point out. 

Besides those peculiarities which we have already 
mentioned as belonging to Dr. Channing’s style, we 
must not fail to mention a certain calm, broad de- 
liberateness which constitutes force in its highest 
character, and approaches to majesty. All these 
traits will be found to exist plainly in his chirogra- 
phy, the character of which is exemplified by the 
signature, although this is somewhat larger than the 
general manuscript. 
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Mr. Witmer has written and published much; but 
he has reaped the usual fruits of a spirit of indepen- 
dence, and has thus failed to make that impression on 
the popular mind which his talents, under other cir- 
‘cumstances, would have effected. But better days 
are in store for him, and for all who “hold to the 
right way,” despising the yelpings of the small dogs 
of our literature. His prose writings have all merit 


Mr. Dow is distinguished as the author of many 
fine sea-pieces, among which will be remembered a 
series of papers called “‘ The Log of Old Ironsides. ” 
His land sketches are not generally so good. He has 
a fine imagination, which as yet is undisciplined, and 


Mp a0 lig 


Mr. WELD is well known as the present working 
editer of the New York “Tattler” and ‘ Brother 
Jonathan.’ His attention was accidentally directed 
to literature about ten years ago, after a minority, to 
use his own words, ‘ spent at sea, in a store, ina ma- 
chine shop, and in a printing office.”” He is now, we 
believe, about thirty-one years of age. His deficien- 
cy of what is termed regular education would scarce- 
ly be gleaned from his editorials, which, in general, 


| —always the merit of a chastened style. But he is 
more favorably known by his poetry, in which the 
student of the British classics will find much for 
warm admiration. We have few better versifiers 
than Mr. Wilmer. 
His chirography plainly indicates the cautious 
polish and terseness of his style, but the signature 





does not convey the print-like appearance of the MS. 


leads him into occasional bombast. Asa poet he 
has done better things than as a writer of prose. 

His MS., which has been strongly modified by cir- 
cumstances, gives no indication of his trne character, 
literary or moral. 





are unusually well written. His “ Corrected Proofs ” 
is a work which does him high credit, and which has 
been extensively circulated, although “ printed at 
odd times by himself, when he had nothing else to 
do.” 

His MS. resembles that of Mr. Joseph C. Neal in 
many respects, but is less open and less legible. His 
signature is altogether much better than his general 





chirography. 


Mr. McMaxin is one of the editors of the ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia Saturday Courier,” and has given to the 
world several excellent specimens of his poetical 


ability. His MS. is clear and graceful ; the signature 
affording a very good idea of it. The general hand, 
in fact, is fully as good. 





Mrs. M. St. Leon Loup is one of the finest poets 
of this country; possessing, we think, more of the 
true divine afflatus than any of her female contempo- 
raries. She has, in especial, imagination of no com- 
mon order, and unlike many of her sex whom we 
could mention, is not 

Content to dwell in decencies forever. 
White she can, upon occasion, compose the ordinary 


‘ 


Dr. Pursy Earze, of Frankford, Pa., has not only 
distinguished himself by several works of medical and 


metrical sing-song with all the decorous proprieties 
which are in fashion, she yet ventures very frequent- 
ly into a more ethereal region. We refer our readers 
to a truly beautiful little poem entitled the ‘“‘ Dream 
of the Lonely Isle,” and lately published in this 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Loud’s MS. is exceedingly clear, neat and 





Flay 


forcible, with just sufficient effeminacy and no more. 


Ye 


general science, but has become well known to the 
literary world, of late, by a volume of very fine 
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poems, the longest, but by no means the best, of | American poems. 


His chirography is peculiarly 


which, was entitled “Marathon.” This latter is | neat and beautiful, giving indication of the elaborate 
not greatly inferior to the “‘ Marco Bozzaris” of Hal- | finish which characterises his compositions. The 
leck; while some of the minor pieces equal any | signature conveys the general hand. 


“ACh 





Dr. Joun C. McCase, of Richmond, Virginia, has 


ra fata 





+ 


His MS. is in every respect a bad one —an ordinary 


written much and generally well, in prose and poetry, | clerk’s hand, meaning nothing. It has been strongly 
for the periodicals of the day —for the ‘‘ Southern Lit- | modified, however, by circumstances which would 


erary Messenger ” in especial, and other journals. 


scarcely have permitted it to be otherwise than it is. 


AroLon ui 


Joun Tomirn, Esq., Postmaster at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, has contributed many excellent articles to the 
periodicals of the day — among others to the ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman’s” and to ‘‘Graham’s” Magazine, and to 
several of the Southern and Western journals. 


His chirography resembles that of Mr. Paulding in 
being at the same time very petite, very beautiful, 
and very illegible. His MSS., in being equally well 
written throughout, evince the indefatigability of 
his disposition. 


Laeort Wife. 
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Davip Horrman, Esq., of Baltimore, has not only 
contributed much and well to monthly Magazines 
and Reviews, but has given to the world several val. 
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pungent and otherwise excellent, although disfigured 
by a half comic half serious pedantry. 
His MS. has about it nothing strongly indicative 


uable publications in book form. His style is terse, | of character. 


“2 


Hf 


S. D. Lanerree, has been long and favorably 
known to the public as editor of the “‘ Georgetown 
Metropolitan,” and, more lately, of the ‘‘ Democratic 
Review,” both of which journals he has conducted 
with distinguished success. As a critic he has proved 


himself just, bold and acute, while his prose composi- 
tions geheraily, evince the man of talent and taste. 

His MS. is not remarkably good, being somewhat 
too scratchy and tapering. We include him, of course, 
in the editorial category. 


(on Gouna 


Judge Conrap occupies, perhaps, the first place 
among our Philadelphia literati. He has distin- 
guished himself both as a prose writer and a poet — 
not to speak of his high legal reputation. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the periodicals of this 
city, and, we believe, to one at least of the Eastern 
Reviews. His first production which attracted gen- 
eral notice was a tragedy entitled “‘ Conrad, King of 
Naples.’? It was performed at the Arch Street The- 
atre, and elicited applause from the more judicious, 
This play was succeeded by “ Jack Cade,” per- 
formed at the Walnut Street Theatre, and lately 
modified and reproduced under the title of ‘ Ayl- 

on 





mere.” In its new dress, this drama has been one 
of the most successful ever written by an American, 
not only attracting crowded houses, but extorting the 
good word of our best critics. In occasional poetry 
Judge Conrad has also done well. His lines “‘ On a 
Blind Boy Soliciting Charity” have been highly ad- 
mired, and many of his other pieces evince ability of 
a high order. His political fame is scarcely a topic 
for these pages, and is, moreover, too much a matter 
of common observation to need comment from us. 

His MS. is neat, legible, and forcible, evincing 
combined caution and spirit in a very remarkable 
degree. 
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The chirography of Ex-President Apams (whose 
poem, “ The Wants of Man,” has, of late, attracted 
so much attention,) is remarkable for a certain stea- 
diness of purpose pervading the whole, and over- 


P. P. Cooxe, Esq., of Winchester, Va., is well 
known, especially in the South, as the author of nu- 
merous excellent contributions to the ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger.” He has written some of the 
finest poetry of which America can boast. A little 
piece of his, entitled ‘“‘Florence Vane,” and con- 
tributed to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” of this 
city, during our editorship of that journal, was re- 
markable for the high ideality it evinced, and for the 


Prof. Tuomas R. Dew, of William and Mary Col- 
lege in Virginia, was one of the able contributors who 
aided to establish the “‘ Southern Literary Messenger” 
in the days of its déb@t. His MS. is precisely in 
keeping with his literary character. Both are heavy, 





coming even the constitutional tremulousness of the 
writer’s hand. Wavering in every letter, the entire 
MS. has yet a firm, regular, and decisive appearance. 
It is also very legible. 


WA 


great delicacy and melody of its rhythm. It was 
universally admired and copied, as well here as in 
England. We saw it not long ago, as original, in 
Bentley’s Miscellany.” Mr. Cooke has, we believe, 
nearly ready for press, a novel called ‘“ Maurice Wer- 
terbern,” whose success we predict with confidence. 
His MS. is clear, forcible, and legible, but disfigured 
by some little of that affectation which is scarcely a 
blemish in his literary style. 


massive, unornamented and diffuse in the extreme. 
His epistles seemed to have been scrawled with the 
stump of a quill dipped in very thick ink, and one or 
two words extend sometimes throughout a line. The 
signature is more compact than the general MS. 


A flaenvtovite bois, 





Mr. J. BEavucHAMP Jones has been, we believe, 
connected for many years past with the lighter lite- 
rature of Baltimore, and at present edits the “ Balti- 
more Saturday Visiter,” with much judgment and 
general ability. He is the author of a series of pa- 


pers of high merit now in course of publication in 
the “‘ Visiter,” and entitled ‘‘ Wild Western Scenes.” 

His MS. is distinct, and might be termed a fine one ; 
but is somewhat too much in consonance with the 
ordinary clerk style to be either graceful or forcible. 





eel 


Mr. Cuaries J. Peterson has for a long time 


His MS., when unburried, is a very good one—clear, 


been connected with the periodical literature of Phi. | weighty, and picturesque ; but when carelessly writ- 


ladelphia, as one of the editors of ‘‘ Graham’s Maga- 
zine” and of ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post.” 


ten is nearly illegible, on account of a too slight 
variation of form in the short letters. 


lV wife 
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Mr. Burton is better knownas a comedian than as 
a literary man; but he has written many short prose 
articles of merit, and his quondam editorship of the 
‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” would, at all events, enti- 
tle him to a place in this collection. He has, more- 
over, published one or two books. An annual issued 
by Carey and Hart in 1840, consisted entirely of prose 





contributions from himself, with poetical ones from 
Charles West Thompson, Esq. In this work many 
of the tales were good. 

Mr. Burton’s MS. is scratchy aud petite, betoken- 
ing indecision ‘and care or caution. The whole 


chirography resembles that of Mr. Tasistro very 
nearly. 
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RicHarD Henry WILDE, Esq., of Georgia, has ac- 
quired much reputation as a poet, and especially as 
the author of a little piece entitled “ My Life is like 
the Summer Rose,’ whose claim to originality has 
been made the subject of repeated and reiterated at- 
tack and defence. Upon the whole it is hardly worth 
quarrelling about. Far better verses are to be found 
in every second newspaper we take up. Mr. Wilde 








has also lately published, or is about to publish, a 
‘“‘ Life of Tasso, for which he has been long collect- 
ing material. 

His MS. has all the peculiar sprawling and elabo- 
rate tastelessness of Mr. Palfrey’s, to which alto- 
gether it bears a marked resemblance. The love of 
effect, however, is more perceptible in Mr. Wilde’s 
than even in Mr. Palfrey’s. 





G.G. FostEr, Esq., has acquired much reputation, 
especially in the South and West, by his poetical con- 
tributions to the literature of the day. All his arti- 
cles breathe the true spirit. At one period he edited 
a weekly paper in Alabama; more lately the “ Bul- 
letin” at St. Louis; and, at present, he conducts the 
‘¢ Pennant,” in that city, with distinguished ability. 
Not long ago he issued the prospectus of a monthly 
magazine. Should he succeed in getting the journal 
under way, there can be no doubt of his success. 








His MS. is remarkably clear and graceful ; evino- 
ing a keen sense of the beautiful. It seems, how- 
ever, to be somewhat deficient in force ; and his let- 
ters are never so well written in their conclusion as 
in their commencement. We have before remarked 
that this peculiarity in MSS. is a sure indication of 
fatigability of temper. Few men who write thus 
are free from a certain vacillation of purpose. The 
signature above is rather heavier than that from 
which it was copied. 
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Lewis Cass, the Ex-Secretary of War, has dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the finest belles-lettres 
scholars of America. At one period he was avery 
regular contributor to the ‘‘ Southern Literary Mes- 
senger,” and, even lately, he has furnished that jour- 
nal with one or two very excellent papers. 


James Brooks, Esq., enjoys rather a private than 
a public literary reputation ; but his talents are un- 
questionably great, and his productions have been 
numerous and excellent. As the author of many of 
the celebrated Jack Downing letters, and as the repu- 


Sack Z, 
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As the authorship of the Jack Downing letters is 
even still considered by many a moot point, (al- 
though in fact there should be no question about it,) 
and as we have already given the signature of Mr. 
Seba Smith, and (just above) of Mr. Brooks, we now 
present our readers with a fac-simile signature of 








His MS. is clear, deliberate and statesmanlike ; 
resembling that of Edward Everett very closely. It 
is not often that we see a letter written altogether by 
himself, He generally employs an amanuensis, 
whose chirography does not differ materially from 
his own, but is somewhat more regular. 


Beiatl, 


ted author of the whole of them, he would at all 
events be entitled to a place among our literati. 

His chirography is simple, clear and legible, with 
little grace and less boldness. These traits are pre- 
cisely those of his literary style. 


the ‘‘ veritable Jack” himself, written by him indi- 
vidually in our own bodily presence. Here, then, is 
an opportunity of comparison. 

The chirography of ‘‘ the veritable Jack ” is a very 
good, honest, sensible hand, and not very dissimilar 
to that of Ex-President Adams. 
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Mr. J. R. Lower, of Massachusetts, is entitled, 
in our opinion, to at least the second or third place 
among the poets of America. We say this on ac- 
count of the vigor of his imagination —a faculty to 
be first considered in all criticism upon poetry. In 
this respect he surpasses, we think, any of our writers 
(at least any of those who have put themselves pro- 
minently forth as poets) with the exception of Long- 
fellow, and perhaps one other. His ear for rhythm, 
nevertheless, is imperfect, and he is very far from 
possessing the artistic ability of either Longfellow, 


Mr. L. J.Cisr, of Cincinnati, has not written much 
prose, and is known especially by his poetical com- 
positions, many of which have been very popular, 
although they are at times disfigured by false meta- 





Bryant, Halleck, Sprague or Pierpont. The reader 
desirous of properly estimating the powers of Mr. 
Lowell will find a very beautiful little poem from his 
pen in the October number of this Magazine. There 
is one also (not quite so fine) in the number for last 
month. He will contribute regularly. 

His MS. is strongly indicative of the vigor and pre- 
cision of his poetical thought. The man who writes 
thus, for example, will never be guilty of metaphori- 
cal extravagance, and there will be found terseness as 
well as strength in all that he does. 


O- 


phor, and by a meretricious straining after effect. This 
latter foible makes itself clearly apparent in his chi- 
rography, which abounds in ornamental flourishes, 
not illy executed, to be sure, but in very bad taste. 


CPS aan, 


Mr. ArtHuR is not without a rich talent for 
description of scenes in low life, but is uneducated, 
and too fond of mere vulgarities to please a refined 
taste. He has published ‘“‘ The Subordinate”, and 
‘‘ Insubordination”’, two tales distinguished by the 





peculiarities above mentioned. He has also written 
much for our weekly papers, and the ‘‘ Lady’s Book.” 

His hand is a common-place clerk’s hand, such as 
we might expect him to write. The signature is 
much better than the general MS. 


pte Keele 


Mr. Hearn is almost the only person of any lite- 
rary distinction residing in the chief city of the Old 
Dominion. He edited the “ Southern Literary Mes- 
senger’’ in the five or six first months of its exist- 
ence ; and, since the secession of the writer of this ar- 
ticle, has frequently aided in its editorial conduct. 





He is the author of “ Edge-Hill”, a well-written 
novel, which, owing to the circumstances of its pub- 
lication, did not meet with the reception it deserved. 
His writings are rather polished and graceful, than 
forcible or original; and these peculiarities can be 
traced in his chirography. 
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Dr. Tuomas Hotiey Cutvers, of New York, is at 
the same time one of the best and one of the worst 
poets in America, His productions affect one as a 
wild dream — strange, incongruous, full of images of 
more than arabesque monstrosity, and snatches of 
sweet unsustained song. Even his worst nonsense 


(and some of it is horrible) has an indefinite charm 
of sentiment and melody. We can never be sure that 
there is any, meaning in his words —neither is there 
any meaning in many of our finest musical airs— 





but the effect is very similar in both. His figures of 
speech are metaphor run mad, and his grammar is 
often none at all. Yet there are as fine individual 
passages to be found in the poems of Dr. Chivers, as 
in those of any poet whatsoever. 

His MS. resembles that of P. P. Cooke very nearly, 
and in poetical character the two gentlemen are 
closely akin. Mr. Cooke is, by much, the more cor- 
rect ; while Dr. Chivers is sometimes the more poetic. 
Mr. C. always sustains himself ; Dr. C, never. 
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Judge Story, and his various literary and political 
labors, are too well known to require comment. 

Nis chirography is a noble one — bold, clear, mas- 
sive, and deliberate, betokening in the most unequiv- 


ocal manner all the characteristics of his intellect. 
The plain unornamented style of his compositions is 
impressed with accuracy upon his hand-writing, the 
whole air of which is well conveyed in the signature. 


Joun Frost, Esq., Professor of Belles Lettres in 
the High School of Philadelphia, and at present edi- 
tor of “‘The Young People’s Book,” has distin- 
guished himself by numerous literary compositions 
for the periodicals of the day, and by a great num- 
ber of published works which come under the head of 
the utile rather than of the dulce—at least in the 
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estimation of the young. He is a gentleman of fine 
taste, sound scholarship, and great general ability. 

His chirography denotes his mental idiosyncrasy 
with great precision. Its careful neatness, legibility 
and finish, are but a part of that turn of mind which 
leads him so frequently into compilation. The signa- 
ture here given is more diminutive than usual. 


7. Cet 
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Mr. J. F. Orts is well known as a writer for the 
Magazines ; and has, at various times, been connect- 
ed with many of the leading newspapers of the day — 
especially with those in New York and Washington. 
His prose and poetry are equally good ; but he writes 
too much and too hurriedly to write invariably well. 


rd 


Mr. Reyno.ps occupied at one time a distinguish- 
ed position in the eye of the public, on account cf his 
great and laudable exertions to get up the American 
South Polar expedition, froma personal participation 
in which he was most shamefully excluded. He has 





es 


His taste is fine, and his judgment in literary mat- 
ters is to depended upon at all times when not inter- 
fered with by his personal antipathies or predilections. 

His chirography is exceedingly illegible and, like 
his style, has every possibie fault except that of the 
common-place. 


written much and well. Among other works, the 
public are indebted to him for a graphic account of the 
noted voyage of the frigate Potomac to Madagascar. 

His MS. is an ordinary clerk’s hand, giving no in- 
dication of character. 
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Mr. Witi1Am Currter, a young merchant of Port- 


of the true fire. He is, moreover, a fine scholar, and 


land, Maine, although not very generally known asa | a prose writer of distinguished merit. 


poet beyond his immediate neighborhood, (or at least 
out of the Eastern States ) has given to the world nu- 
merous compositions which prove him to be possessed 


His chirography is very similar to that of Count 
Tasistro, and the two gentlemen resemble each other 
very peculiarly in their literary character. 


Ota? Viiut 7etowe. 


Davip Paut Brown, Esq., is scarcely more dis- 
tinguished in his legal capacity than by his literary 
compositions. Asa dramatic writer he has met with 
much success. His ‘ Sertorius’”’ has been particu- 
larly well received both upon the stage and in the 
closet. His fugitive productions, both in prose and 





verse, have also been numerous, diversified, and 
excellent. 

His chirography has no doubt been strongly modi- 
fied by the circumstances of his position. No one 
can expect a lawyer in full practice to give in his 
MS. any true indication of his intellect or character. 
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Mrs. E. CLEMENTINE StepMAN has lately attracted 
much attention by the delicacy and grace of her 
poetical compositions, as well as by the piquancy 
and spirit of her prose. For some months past we 
have been proud to rank her among the best of the 
contributors to ‘‘ Graham’s Magazine.” 





Her chirography differs as materially from that of 
her sex in general as does her literary manner from 
the usual namby-pamby of our blue-stockings. It is, 
indeed, a beautiful MS., very closely resembling that 
of Professor Longfellow, but somewhat more dimi- 
nutive, and far more full of grace. 


J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER, is placed by his particu- 
lar admirers in the very front rank of American poets. 
We are not disposed, however, to agree with their 
decision in every respect. Mr. Whittier is a fine 
versifier, so far as strength is regarded independently 
of modulation. His subjects, too, are usually chosen 
with the view of affording scope to a certain 
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Mrs. Anw S. STEPHENS was at one period the editor 
of the ‘‘ Portland Magazine,’’ a periodical of which 
we have not heard for some time, and which, we 
presume, has been discontinued. More lately her 
name has been placed upon the title page of ‘‘ The 
Lady’s Companion ” of New York, as one of the con- 
ductors of that journal —to which she has contributed 








vivida vis of expression which seems to be his forte ; 
but in taste, and especially in imagination, which 
Coleridge has justly styled the soul of all poetry, he 
is even remarkably deficient. His themes are never 
to our liking. = 

His chirography is an ordinary clerk’s hand, afford- 
ing little indication of character. 


many articles of merit and popularity. She has also 
written much and well, for various other periodicals, 
and will, hereafter, enrich this magazine with her 
compositions, and act as one of its editors. 

Her MS. is a very excellent one, and differs from 
that of her sex in general, by an air of more than 
usual force and freedom. 





THE SWEET SOUTH. WIND. 





BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 





Hark, ’tis the sweet south wind ! 
How soft its dewy fingers touch the keys 
Which thrill such melting music through the mind, 
Even the green leaves of the forest trees. 


There is a witchery 
In the soft music, like the voice of love; 
Now gushing o’er the soul deliciously, 
Then sighing a rich cadence through the grove. 


It seemeth to mine ear 
The rustling of some holy creature’s wing, 
Sent from some passionless and sinless sphere, 
Unction of peace unto the soyl to bring. 


My temples feel its pow’r, 
Cooling and soothing every throbbing vein ; 





My spirit lifts its weary wings once more, 
And bursts the strong clasps of care’s sordid chain, 


And floats all calm and free, 
Blent with the music of the bending wood, 
Fill’d with the light of immortality, 
Even the presence of the Living God. 


Nature is full of Him, 
And every willing spirit feels his pow’r ; 
Even as this south wind fills the forest dim, 
And bends with its rich weight each lowly flow’r. 


Oh, may death come to me 
On the soft breath of such a night as this ; 
To lift the thin veil of mortality, 
And let me bathe at once in perfect bliss. 
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BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 





{Continued from Page 123.*] 


Book II. 


Berne now somewhat advanced in life, I can look 
back on the past with that degree of calmness and 
self-complacency so delightful to age. I cannot think, 
with Miss Landon, that a person regards the follies 
of his youth with more severity himself than others 
regard them. Indeed I feel disposed to believe that 
those very follies form the chief charm of our early 
days; and, as for myself, I can hardly regret that I 
was not born a Nestor. So much by way of preface 
to my Second Book. 

The reader who has been kind enough to follow me 
thus far in the history of my youth, will recollect 
that I introduced him to a social circle at Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s, one evening in the early part of summer. 

Mr. Martagon, the gentleman with the large shoul- 
ders, was seated in an arm-chair, admirably adapted 
to his proportions. Mr. Pratt was looking unuttera- 
ble things at Miss Azile, who, on the present occa- 
sion, was exceedingly unmerciful on love-stricken 
swains. Miss Emily Melville was warbling a soft 
enchanting air, which she accompanied with the 
guitar; and Mr. Desmond was wrapt in pleasing 
thoughts, the consequence thereof. Mr. Martagon 
being an ancient admirer of Miss Virginia Melville, 
enlisted her attention by a very judicious discourse 
on the evils of matrimony ; which, of course, induced 
me to be very busily engaged at nothing particular. 

When the music had ceased, the conversation grad- 
ually became general. Poetry was discussed —fic- 
tion voted a great evil— superstition allowed to be a 
universal failing —and Sir Walter Scott pronounced 
the king of ghost-makers ; which latter allusion led 
toa very edifying description of the person and char- 
acter of a certain ghost seen by each individual pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Martagon, who had seen an unusual and pleas- 
ing variety of ghosts, recollected an uncommonly 
peculiar one which appeared to him during a twilight 
ramble in tk~ ~voods. 

This reminded Mr. Pratt of an extraordinary vision 
which he had once witnessed in the form of a hog ; 
which prompted Mr. Desmond to relate an amusing 
anecdote of his experience in things supernatural. 

Various ghost-stories were related by the company, 
till, by one of those unaccountable changes which so 


* See September Number. 





frequently occur in a lively circle, the conversation 
turned to love and courtship. This was a subject 
upon which I was very sensitive. 

Miss Azile, the satirical young lady, was of opinion 
that all such things are highly ridiculous, and much 
to be regretted ; in which opinion the fair portion of 
the company generally coincided. The reader who 
has read the anecdote of the Persian over whose 
head a sword was suspended by a thread, can imagine 
my anxiety to ascertain the opinion of the person in 
whom I was most interested. I did not long remain 
in suspense —‘‘ She considered it unnatural and im- 
proper for a young lady to love ;” which assertion 
was accompanied by a very significant look at my- 
self. The philosophy of indifference had ever been 
my most difficult study. I could not persuade myself 
that I was prepared for disappointment ; and, in 
fact, my hopes were too sanguine to allow for many 
thoughts of a gloomy character. All was over now, 
however ; and as I hurried away as miserable as 
Jacques, I thought there was a very pretty end to my 
day-dreams and night-visions. Byron’s reproach 
occurred to me with all its bitterness — 


* Once I beheld a splendid dream — 
A visionary scene of bliss ; 

Truth, wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this ?” 


Thus ended my first misfortunes, which, being the 
most serious, I have dwelt upon at some length, I 
now turn with a lighter heart to my subsequent ca- 
reer. To avoid all such affairs in future, I resolved 
to visit Texas, where, I was informed, women were 
uncommonly scarce, This great inducement balanced 
all the disadvantages of climate and warfare. I 
never wished to look upon a bright eye or a dimpled 
cheek again. Texas, therefore, was my destination. 

A few months calmed the turbulence of my mind ; 
and I believed I was now forever qualified to with- 
stand the charms of woman, and exempt from the 
troubles of the heart. Experience had taught me 


that everything is not gold which glitters. I had 
also learned to doubt the lauded constancy of the 
opposite sex, in that tender passion to which I was 
so susceptible. Indeed I had good reason to believe 
that caprice and fickleness of heart were their ruling 
traits; and I fully determined to avoid, in future, 
building my hopes of happiness on such baseless 
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foundations. So far I acted with prudence; and I 
felt very well satisfied with my embryo philosophy. 
During my tour, however, an incident occurred that 
greatly altered my opinions on this subject. It ef- 
fected a wonderful change, too, in my estimation of 
Wwoman’s constancy. 

I had stopped to spend a few days in the city of 
4 There was nothing about this place, but 
its picturesque situation, worthy of a traveller’s at- 
tention. I soon became satiated with the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery ; and as the accommodations 
of the hotel were very limited, I determined to pur- 
sue my journey by the first means of conveyance. To 
thy chagrin I learned that several days would elapse 
before I could find a stage for my place of destina- 
tion. What to do with myself in the meantime, I 
could scarcely divine. Society had lost its charm ; 
public amusements had become nauseous and uninter- 
esting ; and I was heartily tired of rambling about, 
without a congenial friend to commune with, or ad- 
mire what I admired. In this dilemma I chanced 
to find, on ransacking my apartment, a neatly bound 
novel — the ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” I had read 
this beautiful romance, with great delight, some years 
previously ; but I discovered, on opening the present 
volume, that there were criticisms and observations 
on the margin, which offered some room for studying 
the mind and character of one of its readers; and I 
was induced to peruse it again. The pencilings 
were in the delicate hand of a female. Passages, 
which, for their beauty of diction and refined senti- 
ment, I recollected having greatly admired, were 
carefully marked ; and in many instances they elicited 
acute observations, and eloquent eulogies from the 
fair reader. As I progressed, I became as much in- 
terested in these comments, as I had formerly been 
in the work itself. They evinced at once a highly 
cultivated imagination— a depth and tenderness of 
feeling —and a visionary turn of mind, extremely 
captivating to a young reader. That sympathy, 
which the author of Hyperion so eloquently remarks 





is requisite for the appreciation of genius, seemed 


characteristic of the fair unknown. The gradual 
development of her history, as gleaned from these 
scattered thoughts and opinions, and the general 
tenor of her mind, interested me far more than I was 
disposed to admit, even to myself. That I may not 
be deemed unnaturally visionary, or sentimental, I 
shall quote a few passages, which, though taken at 
random, may serve to show the source from which I 
drew my deductions. The delicate hand of the com- 
mentator had slightly touched the following: 

“Her youth was filled with hope, and many col- 
ored dreams ; she loved, and the hues of morning slept 
upon the yet disenchanted earth. The heavens to 
her were not as the common sky; the wave had its 
peculiar music to her ear, and the rustling leaves a 
pleasantness that none, whose heart is not bathed in 
the love and sense of beauty, could discern.” 

From the remarks that were attached to this, I 
pictured the sympathising reader, who so feelingly 
dwelt upon it, as one, beautiful like Gertrude, and 
constituted to love with the same fervency and devo- 





tion. She was evidently young — her thoughts were 
tender —her sentiments lively and refined. That 
she was beautiful, my fancy did not permit me to 
doubt. 

The next passage left rather a disagreeable im- 
pression : 

‘*T look upon the world, and see all that is fair and 
good ; I look upon you, and see all that I can venerate 
and adore.” 

She doubtless intended this quotation for one she 
loved. I began to experience all the pangs of jeal- 
ousy ; for well convinced that she was beautiful, 
young, and gifted, I did not conceive it improbable 
that I might have a rival, whose precedence in her 
affections could not but materially affect my chances 
of success, should I ever be fortunate enough to find 
her. As soon as I became sufficiently calm, I pur- 
sued my task. The concluding pages were evidently 
stained with tears. This greatly excited my curiosi- 
ty; but I fancied her grief was attributable to the 
recollection of some misfortune conjured up by an 
allusion to the grave : 

‘©The chords of thought, vibrating to the subtlest 
emotions, may be changed by a sihgle incident, or in 
a single hour; a sound of sacred music, a green and 
quiet burial place, may convert the form of death 
into the aspect of an angel. And, therefore, wisely, 
and with a beautiful love, did the Greeks strip the 
grave of its unreal gloom ; wisely did they body forth 
the great principle of rest, and by solemn and lovely 
images — unconscious of the northern madness that 
made a spectre of repose !” 

Here was all I could require. Her lover had died 
in all the promise of genius and beauty. His death 
was simply and solemnly commemorated by a quiet 
burial in some sylvan solitude. The allusion, in the 
passage quoted, had revived all the poignancy of his 
loss, and her tears were evidences of the purity and 
sincerity of her affection. Although there now ap- 
peared no rival to fear, I was aware that love survives 
death ; but as I never had much confidence in woman’s 
constancy, this did not alarm me. 

Forgetting my past experience and my vows of 
celibacy, I devoted myself immediately to this new 
chimera. On the title-page of the book, which had 
caused such wild fantasies, I perceived the initials — 
“E,.S,C——.” Onexamining the page more minute- 
ly, I found written in various places, ‘‘ Emma,” which 
I knew must be the name for one of the initials. All 
further search proved vain ; and I resolved to examine 
the “‘ traveller’s register ” in hope of procuring more 
exact information. About a month back, were written 
in a bold, free hand, the names of Col. Robert St. 
Clair and Sister — at least the surname of Miss St. 
Clair, and the name in full of her military brother. 
My next care was to find out their destination. With 
surprise and gratification, I perceived that it was 
precisely where I was journeying myself. My plan 
for an introduction was quickly made up. I would 
call on Miss St. Clair and restore her the lost book. 
My remarks on her criticisms would of course be 
flattering ; and she could not avoid entering intoa 
conversation. Common politeness would induce her 
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to ask me to call again. Thus clear seemed the road 
to happiness! Let me now pursue it. 

Nothing of interest occurred on my journey to 
P-—. Immediately after my arrival I made in- 
quiries for Colonel St. Clair. There was little diffi- 
culty in finding his residence. The purport of my 
mission induced me to devote more than usual care 
to may toilet ; and as I knocked at the polished and 
brass-mounted door of Colonel St. Clair’s house, the 
reflection therefrom satisfied me that I was a very 
passable personage. I was ushered into the drawing- 
room. ‘* The Colonel was not at home ; but the white 
lady would be down directly ’’—so the servant in- 
formed me, grinning admiration from ear to ear. 
Who the ‘‘ white lady” was, I could not imagine ; 
but her appearance dissipated a]l suspicion that it 
might be Miss St. Clair herself. She was apparently 
a lady of forty, much worn and faded by the cares of 
life. Her countenance was emaciated and mel- 
ancholy ; but her eyes were still bright and express- 
ive; and her features were not uninteresting. She 
might once have been beautiful. Her form, though 
somewhat ghastly, was still symmetrical ; and her 
quiet address and dignified manners proved that she 
had moved in the best society. After a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, I entered on the subject which was 
nearest my heart: 

‘You will pardon my curiosity, madam, when I 
tell you I have a particular reason for inquiring if 
there is a young lady in this house, who is very fond 
of reading? I am uncertain about her name, but I 
shall give you a brief description, which will enable 
you to judge whether I am right in my conjectures 
respecting her identity. She is, I presume, about 
¢ighteen ; and in rather a delicate state of health, I 
should imagine, though I will not be certain as to 
that. She has lately lost a friend, dearer to her than 
life, and I am led to believe his death occasions her 
the most poignant grief. I will not say she was 
betrothed to him. It is not, however, improbable 
that she was. I have no very exact recollection of 
her features ; but I can give you an idea of her mental 
traits. She is highly imaginative ; and takes great 
delight in elegant works of fiction. Her taste is re- 
markably good ; and I believe she has written a great 
deal — probably contributed to the periodicals of the 
day. Onso slight an acquaintance, madam, I feel a 
delicacy in declaring my motives for the minuteness 
of my inquiries; but you cannot avoid perceiving 
that I feel singularly interested in the history and 
identity of the young lady to whom I allude.” 

‘“ Really, sir,” she replied, with a lurking smile, 
“JT can scarcely divme what you are seeking for. 
However, I am only sorry you have mistaken the 
place. There is-no young lady here, such as you 
describe. In fact I am the only female belonging 
to the house; and I can hardly conceive how you 
were misled.” 

“Then,” I observed with a fallen countenance, 
‘‘ you are Miss Emma St. Clair?” 

‘‘ That is my name, sir.” 

It was evident, now, that I had been laboring under 
a very serious mistake. My situation was really 
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embarrassing. It was not at all unlikely that the 
elderly spinster would consider me out of my senses, 
if I openly avowed the error my imagination had 
caused me to make. I therefore feigned as creditable 
a story as the existing circumstances would permit ; 
and in conclusion, asked Miss St. Clair if she had lost 
a volume containing Bulwer’s romance of the Rhine, 
during her sojourn at T——? 

‘I believe,” she replied, blushing slightly, “‘ my 
carelessness caused me to mislay a copy of that 
work. I regret the loss, not for its value, but simply 
because there were some pencillings in it which I did 
not wish to be perused.” 

I then produced the book, and confessed having 
read it and the comments with great delight. This 
led to a general discussion on the subject of fictitious 
literature, in which I discovered Miss St. Clair was 
deeply versed ; nor did the discernment and suscepti- 
bility evinced in her random pencillings, mislead me 
as to the character of her mind. The result of my 
visit was an invitation to call again. I did notneglect 
the opportunity thus afforded, of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the accomplished spinster. 

In due time I learned many circumstances of her 
early history. At the age of eighteen, she had 
plighted her faith to a young officer in the navy. 
Before arrangements could be effected for their mar- 
riage, he was compelled to depart on an expedition to , 
the South Seas. For nearly two years, Emma St. 
Clair received occasional letters—all evincing un- 
changeable love in her betrothed. After this period 
he ceased to correspond. The agony of separation 
was enhanced by doubts as to his fate. Ina state 
of mind bordering on distraction, she passed many a 
weary year. Time at length soothed her sorrow ; 
but her love was the true — unchangeable love of 
woman, and the wounds of a bleeding heart were 
never closed. Various offers of marriage were re- 
jected —she could never love again. 

This affecting little sketch brought tears to the 
eyes of the narrator. She proved to me, in her mel- 
ancholy history, that the female heart is not fickle 
when it truly loves, and that the constancy of woman 
‘¢ passeth all understanding.” 

No alternative was now left me, but to continue 
my travels. Having taken a place in the stage for 
W——, I set out on my journey, consoling myself 
with the reflection that I was destined to be misera- 
ble all the days of my life. My attention, however, 
was diverted from this gloomy presentiment, by a 
young lady of seventeen, who was returning from a 
bearding-school in the city, to her parental domicil 
at W——, and who unfortunately chanced to be the 
only passenger beside myself. Taking the liberty of 
a fellow traveller, I addressed her with becoming 
gallantry. 

‘¢ You are travelling to W——?” I said. 

“ Yes, sir,” she blushingly replied. 

‘‘ Have you ever been there ?”? 

*¢ Yes—my parents reside in W——.”’ 

‘Indeed !—you have been on a visit, then, to 
p——?” 








‘“‘ No sir—I have been to school; and I am going 
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foundations. So far I acted with prudence; and I 
felt very well satisfied with my embryo philosophy. 
During my tour, however, an incident occurred that 
greatly altered my opinions on this subject. It ef- 
fected a wonderful change, too, in my estimation of 
woman’s constancy. 

I had stopped to spend a few days in the city of 
v There was nothing about this place, but 
its picturesque situation, worthy of a traveller’s at- 
tention. I soon became satiated with the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery ; and as the accommodations 
of the hotel were very limited, I determined to pur- 
sue my journey by the first means of conveyance. To 
thy chagrin I learned that several days would elapse 
before I could find a stage for my place of destina- 
tion. What to do with myself in the meantime, I 
could scarcely divine. Society had lost its charm ; 
public amusements had become nauseous and uninter- 
esting ; and I was heartily tired of rambling about, 
without a congenial friend to commune with, or ad- 
mire what I admired. In this dilemma I chanced 
to find, on ransacking my apartment, a neatly bound 
novel — the ‘‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” I had read 
this beautiful romance, with great delight, some years 
previously ; but I discovered, on opening the present 
volume, that there were criticisms and observations 
on the margin, which offered some room for studying 
the mind and character of one of its readers ; and I 
was induced to peruse it again. The pencilings 
were in the delicate hand of a female. Passages, 
which, for their beauty of diction and refined senti- 
ment, I recollected having greatly admired, were 
carefully marked ; and in many instances they elicited 
acute observations, and eloquent eulogies from the 
fair reader. As I progressed, I became as much in- 
terested in these comments, as I had formerly been 
in the work itself. They evinced at once a highly 
cultivated imagination —a depth and tenderness of 
feeling —and a visionary turn of mind, extremely 
captivating to a young reader. That sympathy, 
which the author of Hyperion so eloquently remarks 
is requisite for the appreciation of genius, seemed 
characteristic of the fair unknown. The gradual 
development of her history, as gleaned from these 
scattered thoughts and opinions, and the general 
tenor of her mind, interested me far more than I was 
disposed to admit, even to myself. That I may not 
be deemed unnaturally visionary, or sentimental, I 
shall quote a few passages, which, though taken at 
random, may serve to show the source from which I 
drew my deductions. The delicate hand of the com- 
mentator had slightly touched the following: 

“Her youth was filled with hope, and many col- 
ored dreams ; she loved, and the hues of morning slept 
upon the yet disenchanted earth. The heavens to 
her were not as the common sky ; the wave had its 
peculiar music to her ear, and the rustling leaves a 
pleasantness that none, whose heart is not bathed in 
the love and sense of beauty, could discern.” 

From the remarks that were attached to this, I 
pictured the sympathising reader, who so feelingly 
dwelt upon it, as one, beautiful like Gertrude, and 
constituted to love with the same fervency and devo- 








tion. She was evidently young — her thoughts were 
tender — her sentiments lively and refined. That 
she was beautiful, my fancy did not permit me to 
doubt. 

The next passage left rather a disagreeable im- 
pression : 

‘*T look upon the world, and see all that is fair and 
good ; I look upon you, and see all that I can venerate 
and adore.” 

She doubtless intended this quotation for one she 
loved. I began to experience all the pangs of jeal- 
ousy ; for well convinced that she was beautiful, 
young, and gifted, I did not conceive it improbable 
that I might have a rival, whose precedence in her 
affections could not but materially affect my chances 
of success, should I ever be fortunate enough to find 
her. As soon as I became sufficiently calm, I pur- 
sued my task. The concluding pages were evidently 
stained with tears. This greatly excited my curiosi- 
ty ; but I fancied her grief was attributable to the 
recollection of some misfortune conjured up by an 
allusion to the grave : 

‘‘The chords of thought, vibrating to the subtlest 
emotions, may be changed by a sihgle incident, or in 
a single hour; a sound of sacred music, a green and 
quiet burial place, may convert the form of death 
into the aspect of an angel. And, therefore, wisely, 
and with a beautiful love, did the Greeks strip the 
grave of its unreal gloom ; wisely did they body forth 
the great principle of rest, and by solemn and lovely 
images — unconscious of the northern madness that 
made a spectre of repose !” 

Here was all I could require. Her lover had died 
in all the promise of genius and beauty. His death 
was simply and solemnly commemorated by a quiet 
burial in some sylvan solitude. The allusion, in the 
passage quoted, had revived all the poignancy of his 
loss, and her tears were evidences of the purity and 
sincerity of her affection. Although there now ap- 
peared no rival to fear, I was aware that love survives 
death ; but as I never had much confidence in woman’s 
constancy, this did not alarm me. 

Forgetting my past experience and my vows of 
celibacy, I devoted myself immediately to this new 
chimera. On the title-page of the book, which had 
caused such wild fantasies, I perceived the initials — 
“E.8,C——.” Onexamining the page more minute- 
ly, I found written in various places, ‘ Eynma,” which 
I knew must be the name for one of the initials. All 
further search proved vain ; and I resolved to examine 
the “‘ traveller’s register ” in hope of procuring more 
exact information. About a month back, were written 
in a bold, free hand, the names of Col. Robert St. 
Clair and Sister — at least the surname of Miss St. 
Clair, and the name in full of her military brother. 
My next care was to find out their destination, With 
surprise and gratification, I perceived that it was 
precisely where I was journeying myself. My plan 
for an introduction was quickly made up. I would 
call on Miss St. Clair and restore her the lost book. 
My remarks on her criticisms would of course be 
flattering ; and she could not avoid entering into a 
conversation. Common politeness would induce her 
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to ask me to call again. Thus clear seemed the road 
to happiness! Let me now pursue it. 

Nothing of interest occurred on my journey to 
P-—. Immediately after my arrival I made in- 
quiries for Colonel St. Clair. There was little diffi- 
culty in finding his residence. The purport of my 
mission induced me to devote more than usua! care 
to my toilet ; and as I knocked at the polished and 
brass-mounted door of Colonel St. Clair’s house, the 
reflection therefrom satisfied me that I was a very 
passable personage. I was ushered into the drawing- 
room. ‘ The Colonel was not at home ; but the white 
lady would be down directly — so the servant in- 
formed me, grinning admiration from ear to ear. 
Who the ‘‘ white lady” was, I could not imagine ; 
but her appearance dissipated all suspicion that it 
might be Miss St. Clair herself. She was apparently 
a lady of forty, much worn and faded by the cares of 
life. Her countenance was emaciated and mel- 
ancholy ; but her eyes were still bright and express- 
ive; and her features were not uninteresting. She 
might once have been beautiful. Her form, though 
somewhat ghastly, was still symmetrical ; and her 
quiet address and dignified manners proved that she 
had moved in the best society. After a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, I entered on the subject which was 
nearest my heart: 

“You will pardon my curiosity, madam, when I 
tell you I have a particular reason for inquiring if 
there is a young lady in this house, who is very fond 
of reading? I am uncertain about her name, but I 
shall give you a brief description, which will enable 
you to judge whether I am right in my conjectures 
respecting her identity. She is, I presume, about 
¢ighteen ; and in rather a delicate state of health, I 
should imagine, though I will not be certain as to 
that. She has lately lost a friend, dearer to her than 
life, and I am led to believe his death occasions her 
the most poignant grief. I will not say she was 
betrothed to him. It is not, however, improbable 
that she was. I have no very exact recollection of 
her features ; but I can give you an idea of her mental 
traits. She is highly imaginative ; and takes great 
delight in elegant works of fiction. Her taste is re- 
markably good ; and I believe she has written a great 
deal — probably contributed to the periodicals of the 
day. Onso slight an acquaintance, madam, I feela 
delicacy in declaring my motives for the minuteness 
of my inquiries; but you cannot avoid perceiving 
that I feel singularly interested in the history and 
identity of the young lady to whom I allude.” 

“ Really, sir,” she replied, with a lurking smile, 
“T can scarcely divine what you are seeking for. 
However, I am only sorry you have mistaken the 
place. There is-no young lady here, such as you 
describe. In fact I am the only female belonging 
to the house; and I can hardly conceive how you 
were misled.” 

‘‘Then,” I observed with a fallen countenance, 
‘you are Miss Emma St. Clair?” 

‘‘ That is my name, sir.” 

It was evident, now, that I had been laboring under 
a very serious mistake. My situation was really 
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embarrassing. It was not at all unlikely that the 
elderly spinster would consider me out of my senses, 
if I openly avowed the error my imagination had 
caused meto make. I therefore feigned as creditable 
a story as the existing circumstances would permit ; 
and in conclusion, asked Miss St. Clair if she had lost 
a volume containing Bulwer’s romance of the Rhine, 
during her sojourn at T——? 

‘I believe,” she replied, blushing slightly, “ my 
carelessness caused me to mislay a copy of that 
work. Iregret the loss, not for its value, but simply 
because there were some pencillings in it which I did 
not wish to be perused.” 

I then produced the book, and confessed having 
read it and the comments with great delight. This 
led to a general discussion on the subject of fictitious 
literature, in which I discovered Miss St. Clair was 
deeply versed ; nor did the discernment and suscepti- 
bility evinced in her random pencillings, mislead me 
as to the character of her mind. The result of my 
visit was an invitation to call again, I did notneglect 
the opportunity thus afforded, of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the accomplished spinster. 

In due time I learned many circumstances of her 
early history. At the age of eighteen, she had 
plighted her faith to a young officer in the navy. 
Before arrangements could be effected for their mar- 
riage, he was compelled to depart on an expedition to , 
the South Seas. For nearly two years, Emma St. 
Clair received occasional letters—all evincing un- 
changeable love in her betrothed. After this period 
he ceased to correspond. The agony of separation 
was enhanced by doubts as to his fate. Ina state 
of mind bordering on distraction, she passed many a 
weary year. Time at length soothed her sorrow ; 
but her love was the true— unchangeable love of 
woman, and the wounds of a bleeding heart were 
never closed. Various offers of marriage were re- 
jected —she could never love again. 

This affecting little sketch brought tears to the 
eyes of the narrator. She proved to me, in her mel- 
ancholy history, that the female heart is not fickle 
when it truly loves, and that the constancy of woman 
‘¢ passeth all understanding.” 

No alternative was now left me, but to continue 
my travels. Having taken a place in the stage for 
W——, I set out on my journey, consoling myself 
with the reflection that I was destined to be misera- 
ble all the days of my life. My attention, however, 
was diverted from this gloomy presentiment, by a 
young lady of seventeen, who was returning from a 
boarding-school in the city, to her parental domicil 
at W , and who unfortunately chanced to be the 
only passenger beside myself. Taking the liberty of 
a fellow traveller, I addressed her with becoming 
gallantry. 

‘¢ You are travelling to W——?” I said. 

“ Yes, sir,” she blushingly replied. 

‘‘ Have you ever been there ?”’ 

*¢ Yes—my parents reside in W——.”’ 

‘Indeed !—you have been on a visit, then, to 
p——?” 











‘‘ No sir—I have been to school; and I am going 
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home to spend the vacation. Pa would have come 
for me, but he could not spare time.” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘ you will not be unprotected. For- 
tunately I am going to W myself.” 

‘¢ But Pa says I must n’t talk to strangers.” 

** Ah, your Pa is—anold gentleman! My name 
is Weston — Harry Weston, so I hope I am no longer 
a stranger.” 

“‘ Indeed — I don’t know sir; I never heard of you 
before.” 

This was very candid, and very discreet. I re- 
mained silent ; and my fair companion seemed to be 
deeply engaged in perusing a little work which she 
drew from her reticule. 

«‘ What may that be ?’’ I at length ventured to in- 
quire, although I was pretty well convinced it was 
the ‘ Young lady’s Amaranth,’ or a Pocket Lacon, 
containing ‘Good Advice in small Parcels,’ ” 

‘‘ This book, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ A hymn-book, I think—that is, it is a hymn- 
book, which Mrs. Wriggleton told me to read on the 
way.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Wriggleton is a very accomplished lady,” I 
observed. By the by, I had never heard of her before. 

‘You know her then!” cried my fair young tra- 
veller.” 

‘‘ Yes—I am slightly acqnainted.” 

‘¢Well,—I think I heard her mention your 
name ! ” 

‘‘Very probably. Yours is Miss Fanny Cullobe.” 

“No. Mine is Corinna Wilton.” 

As the reader may presume, I had never heard of 
either names; nevertheless, I did not like to appear 
ignorant. In Miss Corinna, I discovered a transient 
acquaintance, to whom I had been introduced at a 
ball; which reminded Miss Corinna that she had an 
indistinct recollection of my features. Not aware 
that I had made a vow to remain invincible forever 
more, she laid siege to my heart during the greater 
part of the journey. We soon became quite familiar. 
I perceived that my fair acquaintance was quite 
sprightly and talkative ; and did not venture to re- 
mind her of her Pa’s injunction. Eventually she 
handed me her hymn-book, with the following pas- 
sage marked for my perusal :-— 


“Thine, wholly thine alone, I am, 
Be thou alone my constant flame !”’ 


Fancying this was a piece of premeditated coquetry, 
I laughed, and acknowledged the compliment. My 
Dulcinea, however, encouraged by the reception of 
her first advance, next pointed out, with an almost 
irresistible smile, the verse commencing — 





“Pleasure, and wealth, and praise, nd more 

Shall lead my captive soul astray ; ”’ 
which somewhat alarmed me ; but I read on — 

“My fond pursuits I all give o’er 

Thee, only thee resolved to obey ; 

My own in all things to resign, 

And know no other will but thine.” 
Not a little astonished, I- looked up in the counte. 
nance of the besieger. She was pretty, and sprightly 
too ; but now all mirth had fled, and I fancied a 





bright tear glittered in her eye. At all events she 


seemed a good deal agitated. I scarcely knew what 
to say. I was becoming incredibly nervous. At this 
moment, fate for once befriended me. We were in 
W——. The stage had stopped; and I stepped out 
to aid Corinna in a similar process. As I took her 
hand, I perceived that she trembled. The spirit of 
mischief induced me to ask her how she had enjoyed 
her journey. 

She answered — ‘‘ I shall never forget it !”’ 

“Why?” I very innocently asked. 

There was an embarrassing pause. She looked at 
me, and sighed ? and I repeated the question. 

‘* How can I forget it,’’ she replied, ‘‘ when it has 
caused me to meet one whom I shall never forget ?”’ 

This alarmed me considerably ; but I could only 
look sentimental, and give her a parting squeeze. 
Before our final farewell, however, she gave me an 
invitation to pay her a visit, which I had not the firm- 
ness to resist. 

During my rambles round the village for the next 
few days, I learned that the Wiltons were a highly 
respectable family of great wealth, and that Corinna 
was an heiress, who had never made her appearance 
in the matrimonial market. Though I had not the 
least intention of taking advantage of my conquest, 
I considered myself bound in common politeness, to 
pay her the promised visit. After some little atten- 
tion to my toilet, I set out for the residence of Mr. 
Wilton. This personage had formerly been an officer 
in the Navy; and I was not surprised to find that he 
was precisely such a bluff, hale-looking old gentle- 
man, as my fancy led me to picture him. 

“Sir,” said he, when Corinna had formally intro- 
duced me,” ‘I consider you a great young rascal !” 

Thunderstruck at such a reception, I answered — 
“May I ask, what induces you to form such an opi- 
nion of me??? 

‘* Damme !”’ cried the old gentleman, “ but you are 
an impudent dog! Have n’t youstolen my daughter’s 
heart, without leave or license? But I forgive you, 
sir, for I was just such a young scoundrel at your 
age. Didn’t I run away with your mother, Corinna, 
before I was eighteen? Ah,’ continued the ex- 
officer, ‘‘that was a rare adventure! It was, you 
scapegrace !— what are you gaping at ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” I replied. 

“You are an impudent dog, as I said before ; but 
I’ll be square with you. Corinna, you say he is of 
good family, and all that sort of fummery ?” 

‘“‘Oh, Pa!” 

“ Don’t Pa me ! — you are dead in love with him!” 

‘Indeed, Papa—”’ 

‘Hush! you hussey—don’t I know human na- 
ture? See here, younker, you can take her ; and it’s 
a d—d sight too good a bargain for you !”’ 

‘Really, sir,” I stammered, ‘‘ she mistook my at- 
tentions. My sentiments are entirely —”’ 

‘‘ Sentiments, fudge !—none of this palaver! You 
want to make me believe you’re the pink of modesty ; 
but I’ve studied human nature. Here she is with a 
fortune you’ll not find every day, and I know you 
love her —so no more of your sentimental nonsense, 
but prepare to get spliced to-morrow. I go in for do- 
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ing things off-hand, as the skipper of the Long-Tom 
used to say, when —” 

‘« My dear, sir,” I interrupted ;”’ this is altogether 
a misunderstanding. it is utterly impossible for me 
to marry your daughter !” 

“See here!” cried the venerable gentleman, ina 
gréat rage—‘‘I told you before thet I wanted no 
more fandangling. Be off, sir! and let me see that 
your rigging be in order, by to-morrow ! —I’ve 
studied human nature, sir !” 

From the little experience I had in that line my- 
self, I perceived that argument or remonstrance 
would not avail; so I bowed myself very politely 
out, resolved to leave W , as soon as possible. 

I could not think, however, of leaving Corinna to 
the desolation of unrequited love, without a word of 
excuse or consolation. The result of ‘‘ mature con- 
sideration ” on the subject was the following note : 


B——’s Horer, Tuesday Night. 


My dear Friend :— Never till now did I really 
believe such misery as I experience, could be mine. 
Truly Iam the most unhappy being on the face of 
the earth! Without the slighient design on my part, 
it appears that I have won your affections—at a 
time too, when it is utterly impossible I van requite 
them. Your father’s precipitancy prevented an ex- 
planation that might have saved you the mortification 
of a written avowal respecting my sentiments ; but I 
assure you, however desirous I am that you should be 
as happy as you desire to be, I cannot love you. The 
contemplated union can never be. Truly grateful for 
your good opinion of me, and for the honor of the in- 
tended alliance, _ 

I remain, if you permit me, 
Ever sincerely your friend, 
Henry WESTON. 








To Miss Corinna Wilton. 


At four o’clock in the morning, I was in the stage, 
on my way to the nearest seaport town. I had made 
up my mind to embark for Europe. The packet ship 
A—— was ready to start, and awaited only a fair 
wind. I engaged a passage for Bordeaux; and the 
delay being transient, I was soon beyond the reach 
of Captain Wilton, and the wiles of Corinna. 

But alas! what hope is there for the unfortunate ? 
I discovered to my sorrow that new troubles awaited 
me. As I sat one evening on the bulwark, brooding 
over my past career, a female voice of exquisite 
pathos, accompanied by the guitar delicately and 
tastefully touched, ascended from the ladies’ cabin, I 
fancied there was something heavenly in the soft, me- 
lancholy strain that was wafted from the lips of the 
songstress. The words were beautiful and touching, 
and entirely in unison with my feelings. Under any 
circumstances, the performance would not have ap. 
peared commonplace ; but at a moment like this, 
sounds which alone were the soul and essence of 
poetry, borne to my ear so softly, so unexpectedly, 
entranced my senses, till I voluntarily exclaimed — 


‘Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast 
That with these raptures moves the vocal air!” 


Not a breath ruffled the calm, swelling ocean, The 
rays of a departing sun gilded every object around 
me, with a mellow lustre. A scene of such expanse 
and grandeur completed the effect which the music 





had wrought upon me ; and I was overpowered with 
the tenderest emotions. Visions of home and its 
happy associations, came upon me in rapid succes- 
sion. But these ‘thick-coming fantasies” were 
verging me towards the melting mood. To hide 
my weakness, I entered into a sociable dialogue 
with one of my fellow passengers. 

“ Yes—a very delightful voice,” he observed in 
answer to an observation of mine. 

‘¢Ts she ill? —I have not seen her at the dining ta- 
ble, ” said I ; for I felt more than ordinary interest in 
her. 

‘“‘ Delicate, I presume, she prefers the solitude of 
her cabin. ” 

‘* Ah, yes: her voice indicates a pensive disposi- 
tion. ”? 

“‘ Just hers, exactly, sir.” 

‘¢ Then you are acquainted with her?’ I observed. 

‘“T ought to be,” said my travelling acquaintance. 

‘Ts she young?” 

“Yes — about nineteen.” 

‘¢ And pretty? ” 

“ Beautiful, I think.” 

Now I really began to imagine I was deeply in 
love. This unknown songstress had created strange 
sensations in me. I had some thoughts of asking an 
introduction ; but my acquaintance was almost too 
slight with my new friend. After a moment’s 
thought, I observed — 

‘‘ T should like to know her. ” 

“Would you? I shall introduce you, sir, with plea- 
sure, ” was the generous reply. 

“In fact,” I whispered, drawing my quondam ac- 
quaintance aside, “to tell you the truth, I am very 
much in love with her! ” 

“The devil you are!” cried he, with a hearty 
laugh. 

‘¢ Yes— I fancy she isa most fascinating woman.” 

‘‘ Ah, you may say that,” replied Mr. Templeton, 
whose name I discovered on the corner of his pocket 
handkerchief. 

‘‘ Shall we go down now?” said I, for I was very 
anxious to see her, 

‘¢ Just as you please ;” and we were soon in the 
presence of the fair unknown. She was quite as beau- 
tiful as I expected. Mr. Templeton having learned 
my name, presented me with due ceremony —“ Mr. 
Weston, I’ll introduce you to my wife. Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, allow me to introduce to you Mr. Weston.” 

I was thunderstruck! Mr. Templeton enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at my confusion ; but I was too cruelly 
disappointed to join in it. Making the best apology 
in my power, I hurried upon deck to conceal my 
chagrin. It is needless to add that during the rest of 
the voyage I kept aloof from all company — especial- 
ly that of the fascinating Mrs. Templeton. 

I shall not dwell upon my tour through Europe. I 
spent the winter in France; and proceeded thence 
through Spain to Italy. Nearly a year was devoted 
to this part of my continental ramble. After my 
visit to Italy I embarked for England, whence I pro- 
ceeded to the highlands of Scotland. I spent an ad- 
venturous season here; and set sail for America. 
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Three years of my early life thus glided away. On 
my journey home, I passed through W——. Captain 
Wilton, I learned, had died about a year previously, 
of an apoplectic stroke. Corinna had married a 
country merchant, a month after my departure. Her 
fortune was only nominal; the Captain having deep- 
ly involved himself in debt ; but she made amends to 
her disappointed spouse by presenting him, a few 
months after their marriage, witha fine pair of twins. 
So much for the charms of lucre ! 

My old friend Desmond informed me of various 
changes which had taken place during my absence. 
I shall only allude to one or two, in which the reader 
may feel an interest. 

Mr. Martagon, the poet, won the heart of a South- 
ern lady, rich, accomplished and beautiful. The 
natural result was marriage; although, in extenua- 
tion, he wrote a poem, in the style of Ovid, showing 
that such a course was necessary at a certain period 
of life. 

Miss Emily Melville became a nun; and enjoyed 
thenceforth the quiet charms of a life of peace and 


devotion. 
it 





Waking as in sleep, 

She seemed but now a lovely dream ; 

A star that trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turned from earth its tender beam. ” 


My early flame, Miss Virginia Melville, at length 





found one whose talents she admire d — whose virtues 
and persona] gifts won her affection. She discovered 
that love, with all its follies, is neither unnatural or 
improper ; and in yielding her hand to the possessor 
of her heart, found that the greatest source of happi- 
ness, in this life, is the pure and sacred affection of 
two devoted souls. 

And now, kind reader, a word more and we are 
done. Impressed with the belief that a faint heart 
never would procure me a wife, I managed to get rid 
of my timidity as age progressed ; and popped the 
question at various times. But, alas! some objected 
that my hair was getting gray — others that my com- 
plexion was too dark—and one cruel little beauty 
told me I looked better as a bachelor, thanI would- 
asa husband. So here I am, verging to a very uncer- 
tain age, with every prospect of a life of single bless- 
edness. I can only say to those of my fair readers, 
who are opposed to bachelorship, that I am not in 
fault ; and that it is in their power to remedy the evil 
by addressing me a word of hope. 

To all who have found anything amusing or inter- 
esting in these memoirs thus far, I beg leave to re- 
mark that when I am snugly settled, enjoying the 
sweets of matrimony, I shall present them with the 
third and last book, of the MisrortuNEs oF a Timp 
GENTLEMAN. 





THE LYRE BIRD. 





BY N. C. BROOKS. 





The Menura Superba, a species of the Bird of Paradise, is also called the Lyre Bird, from the perfect resemblance of 
the tail to an ancient lyre. Its powers of song are very great. It commences singing in the morning, and gradually ascends 


some eminence as it sings.—Shaw’s Zoology. 


Birp of the forest, thy form is fair 
As a summer cloud on the evening air, 
And the golden plumage upon thee lies 
In tintings rich as a rainbow’s dyes; 
Yet fairer wert thou when thy form, at first 
From the hands of God like a sunbeam burst, 
When the velvet shades of the forest glooms 
Were lit with the light of thy golden plumes, 
And angél eyes as they passed were turned 
To the place where thy plumy glory burned. 
But Sin, that with curse upon all hath lain, 
Has dimmed thy gloss with many a stain; 
And the summer’s heat, and the winter’s storm 
Have blighted and blasted thy early form. 


Bird of the forest, thy song is sweet 
As breezes that summer wavelets greet, 
And thy liquid notes melt into one, 
Like hearts of lovers in unison. 
Yet sweeter far were thy tones that broke 
The spell of silence when Eden woke, 
And angel forms on their plumes delayed, 
To list to thy notes ’mid the garden shade ; 
And, ceasing to sweep their chords of fire, 
In wonder gazed on thy mimic lyre. 


Since the eve when the stilly grove was stirred 
By the voice of God in the garden heard, 
And the cherubs waved the fiery sword 
At Eden’s gate ’gainst its banished lord — 
Since the brow of the guilty Earth was bent 
’ Neath the sentence of sin’s dread punishment, 
A spell of woe on thy heart has lain, 
Sorrow has saddened thy dulcet strain ; 
And the grief of the exile that pines alone 
Is heard in the breathing of every tone. 


Still pour thy song; and still mount higher 
With the day-god. Bird of the plumy lyre! 
And know as thou pourest thy saddened strain, 
That the meek heart is purified by pain, 

And at length will rest on a palmy shore, 

Where grief and suffering are no more. 

In that sweet land from all sorrow free, 

There ’s a place of bliss, lone bird, for thee ; 

With the beasts of the field and the birds of the shade, 
Immortal as first when God had made. 

There shall the strains of thy music flow 

In a ceaseless stream, without note of woe ; 

And the gloss of thy pinions forever play 





In the glorious beams of eternal day. 
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. GERMAN LITERATURE, AND A LOVE STORY. 





BY c. G. FOSTER. 





I PERCEIVE with regret that it has of late become 
fashionable among the critics and mediocre authors, 
on both sides of the water, to decry German litera- 
ture. Having rifled the gems —and bright and pre- 
cious are they — the casket is now to be kicked aside 
as useless lumber. Even Blackwood—so long an 
oracle almost of the literary world —even Kit North 
himself, than whom a better man or truer poet never 
existed — has turned cynic and snarler in his old age, 
and after having marched side by side with Scott, 
Géethe, Byron, Coleridge, Schiller, Schlegel, and 
Shelley, through the brightest era of literature that 
has dawned and blazed upon the world since Johnson, 
has at last sunk to the level of a literary parvenu, 
and laughs at German literature! He should not 
have done it! I tell you, Christopher, that the in- 
spiration of a century was concentrated in a few 
mighty brains, which, within the last century, have 
returned to dust. For another hundred years to 
come, human intellect will seldom rise above the 
mere practical concerns of life —railroads, manu- 
factures, and machinery. Practical science and na- 
tural philosophy will progress ; but not that sublime 
and immediate gift of God, the embodying of the 
Ideal Perfect. The old world is exhausted. Greece, 
and her mouldering monuments of classic beauty — 
Rome, and her magnificent mementos of the sha- 
dowy past — Spain with her high romance, and Asia 
with her gorgeous grandeur — who will venture again 
to explore? Chateaubriand, Byron, De Stiel, Moore, 
Rogers—are not such names barriers to frighten all 
aspirants? No—not till America—the new world 
— becomes rich and settles herself down in quiet 
grandeur —not till her thousand mountains, her 
mighty lakes, her stupendous cataracts, and her 
boundless prairies, become invested with the magic 
of intellectual association —not until history begins 
to lose itself in dreamy and indistinct fable, to cast a 
vague interest over every charmed spot—will the 
bright-winged Ideal rouse from her sleeping nest. 
She shrinks from every thing practical, palpable, and 
common-place, as the rainbow loses its hues as it ap- 
proaches the earth. 

Let us then cherish and protect the thoughts and 
aspirations which these mighty minds have bequeath- 
ed us. Never did I think to find Wixson depreciating 
German literature. He is old, and should almost 
fear that posterity will retort uponhim! Aremnant 
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of the old worshippers of the Ideal yet remain, haunt- 
ing the ploughed fields of modern improvement, like 
the scattered and timid deer which are sometimes 
seen bounding along the margin of civilization. Like 
the White Lady of Avenel, they are year by year 
fading away—the golden zone which binds their 
misty drapery is becoming smaller and smaller — 
the clack of the useful mill, or the clashing of ma- 
chinery, drowns their voices at their favorite foun- 
tains ; and they are forced to shut up the beautiful 
visions which haunt their breasts, in the deep sources 
of emotion which glow and bubble in silence. 

The source of our most exquisite happiness is the 
cause of our keenest sufferings. The constant and 
feverish search after perfection soon disgusts the 
seeker. Expecting every thing for which the heart 
panteth, we rush onward from disappointment to de- 
spair. Hope’s false mirror is reversed ; and pleasure 
appears as much diminished as it was before en- 
larged. 

He who is blest with an organization in which 
Ideality holds a conspicuous place, will be sure to 
form a complete system of metaphysics, graduated 
upon its impulses. If he be permitted to inhale the 
odor of the German Ideology, or of Platonism in its 
sublime beauty, he will thence be satisfied ; and will 
yield up his own dreamings to the more powerful en- 
chantments which the beautiful dead have thrown 
around him—for Ideality is the least conceited of 
the feelings. Itis only proud of its capacity to enjoy. 

It was my fortune to be born and educated on the 
banks of the Hudson, where the noble river makes a 
long sweep westward, affording now an excellent 
landing for steamboats; but which, when I first 
snuffed up the free mountain air, resounded to nought 
but the wild warbling of the merry birds, or the occa- 
sional halloo of the far-off husbandman, as he urged 
his reluctant plough through the rich soil. There is 
now a nail-factory on the very spot where I used to 
stand, watching the glorious sunrise as its golden 
light filtered through the trees which crowned the 
eastern hill, and lit up the joyous brook which danced 
at my feet —while I felt that the broad and whirl- 
ing river at my back, was leaping and quivering in 
the gleam. Each tiny grot and harbor which my 
young imagination erst peopled with denizens from 
the land of dreams, now resounds to the uncouth 
‘¢ clink of hammers,” or the sacrilegious wheezing 
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of a steam-engine! When I last visited my native 
village —’tis ten years ago—to seek once more the 
remembered haunts of childhood, I found a railroad 
dépét on the very spot where the church in which I 
was christened once stood, and a cotton factory on 
my former bathing-ground by the margin of my dear 
old lake. 

Vexed and disappointed, I flung myself along an 
eld heap of logs which had escaped the demon of im- 
provement, and were still in their old position, 
crumbling quietly and decently to dust. Here I lay 
until the sun clambercd awkwardly down the western 
sky, and the shadows of evening came out from their 
hiding places to meet the bat and ow], and hold their 
nightly revels in the moonshine. Gradually I sunk 
into a new and pleasing state of existence. I had 
been reading ‘‘ Undine,’’ a literary gem of so pure 
and perfect a form and structure, that the only won- 
der is how it should have been created by the mere 
spontaneous working of the imperfect human brain. 
It is now ten years since I read it—nor have I pre- 
sumed to look into a modern “translation,” of which 
I have heard—and yet you shall see how well I re- 
member it. 

Undine is the favorite child of a water-goddess, 
and like all fairies with whom I was ever acquainted, 
holds her ethereal attributes only at the expense of 
her natural affections, and becomes mortal at the 
touch of man. .Well—her mother being an excep- 
tion of a fairy woman, has no small degree of cu- 
riosity in her composition, and places this darling 
daughter of hers under the protection of an old an- 
chorite who lived in a beautiful green island, all 
alone, as he thought ; but he was mistaken, as you 
shall see: for this very island was the most frequent 
haunt of the fairies, gnomes, salamanders, and other 
such grave and respectable people —a sort of coffee- 
house, in fact, where they met nightly to talk over 
the politics of Elfinland, criticise the Queen’s last 
head-dress, laugh at Puck’s latest epigram, toss off 
their bumper of ‘‘ mountain dew,” and stagger so- 
berly to bed under the violet. 

And so, in this wild, fragrant solitude — unknown 
to vulgar eyes and therefore unsoiled and untrampled 
upon— grew up this flower in all the luxuriant 
beauty of mortality, softened and spiritualized by 
her yet immortal nature. -And, as the grape is most 
luscious and tempting the very moment ere it is 
tainted by the sun’s unhallowed kisses, and drops, a 
disgusting thing, from the green and immortal vine, 
so she grew ripe with loveliness and so intense in 
beauty, that, Narcissus like, she fell enamored of her 
own sweet image, as it was reflected in the pure 
spring sacred to the innate Ideal which bubbled 
within her own bosom. The old hermit marked 
anxiously and tenderly the growth of his young 
charge: and when, in the evening time — when the 
rose’s bosom swelled and panted beneath the night 
wind’s passionate embrace —she came and kissed 
his brow and nestled her beautiful curly head in his 
bosom, the old man was wild with joy, and his heart 
heat again as it did in youth, like the sleeping tide 
awakened to convulsions by the gentle moon. 
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But anon a brave and beautiful knight — whose 
ancestral castle still frowns above the Rhine, parting 
reluctantly, like a decaying beauty, one by one, year 
after year, with its fair proportions — came dashing 
through the foam to our dainty islet. He had been 
hunting in the forest ; and a terrible storm coming up 
—no doubt set on foot by the mischievous fairies, 
who, like all other supernatural beings, are accused of 
frequently overturning the economy of a whole world 
to advance some particular whim of their own— he 
rode wildly through the intricate labyrinths of the 
woods for some hours to no purpose, and at length 
gave up the reins to his noble steed, who bore him 
wherever he would: and, landing or our beautiful 
island, the knight saw the twinkle of the anchorite’s 
torch, which he had lighted to tell his rosary at the 
midnight hour. The stranger was kindly welcomed, 
and the hermit’s homely fare cheerfully set before 
him. 

And now, out peeped Undine — the little rogue — 
from her fairy slumbers, with her night-dress scarce 
hanging about her beautiful shoulders, and her large 
eyes dazzling and sinking into shade like the opal 
Such visions may have broken upon Guido’s dreams, 
ere yet his hand had been trained by art to grasp the 
impalpable lightning of his mind, and chain it to the 
canvas. In vain the old man pleaded and expostu- 
lated — nay once in an angry tone commanded her to 
go back instantly. I wish you could have seen her 
then. It was like the uncoiling of a beautiful snake, 
disturbed in its playfulness by the rash intruder’s 
foot. With eye-balls darting fire —throat swelling 
and falling with beautiful rage—and every move- 
ment indicating the contortions of a fiend, who had 
in vain endeavored to disguise himself in the robes of 
spiritual beauty— she rudely pushed the old man 
aside, sprung lightly into the room, and stood, in an 
attitude of wild and timid repose, directly in front of 
the stranger knight. 


CHAPTER II. 


And the knight, being entranced with the super- 
natural beauty of Undine, rushed eagerly towards her 
with his arms extended, as if he would clasp her to 
his bosom ; but she shrunk from his approach like 
the sensitive plant, which thrillingly feels, yet dares 
not meet, man’s touch—and the eager knight em- 
braced the empty air. 

When I was a little child, I once tried to catch a 
beautiful bird that sat singing in a green bush; but 
when my hand, certain of its victim, closed to grasp 
it, a gleam of loveliness shot across my eyes—a 
wild burst of joyous melody smote my ears —and 
that bird like a midnight dream, passed from my 
sight forever. Hope ceased her guardian watch, and 
as she turned her face from me, threw deep black 
shadows far into my heart. So felt the strange 
knight, as he stood with extended arms motionless 
and eyes gazing wildly in the direction whence 
‘Undine had vanished, until the good old hermit came 
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and laid his hand upon the youth’s shoulder, and 
spoke kindly to him—for he knew that his guest 
was in a charmed spell, and could no more control 
his thought. 

So he led the knight, as he would have done a 
child, to a beautiful arbor at the bottom of the gar- 
den, where the moon-beams had stolen through the 
vine,Jeaves, and. were dallying with the dew —for 
the tempest had suddenly ceased, and the majestic 
night had come forth uncovered, to hold her starry 
court—and pointed to a rustic bed made of dry 
leaves and moss. Then he blessed him and departed 
—and the stranger slept sweetly beneath the shelter- 
ing wings of night. But it was his body alone that 
slumbered : for no sooner had he closed his eyes than 
a thousand faces, radiant with smiles and witching 
tenderness, clustered around him — and, oh rapture ! 
among them was Undine, who came joyously towards 
him, and flung herself confidingly into his arms; 
and, as she looked up in his face, he thought he had 
passed the cloudy shadows which separate earth 
from heaven, aud was already in the abode of im- 
mortal bliss. 

But I will not protract my story. The knight fell 
impetuously in love with the little fairy girl, who 
told him that she had sacrificed her immortality out 
of pure love for him, and promised him every delight 
that physical or intellectual longing could possibly 
conceive — so long as he was faithful to her: and the 
little witch kept her word, and had told him the 
truth, too, as youshall presently see — for her father, 
Kuhleborn, and all the rest of her fairy acquaint- 
ances, gradually forsook her, and she held no more 
communion with the winged spirit of the ideal world, 
save with that one who is evcr near the object of her 
anxiety and love—her mother! Aye, that fairy 
mother, in the still star-light, when Undine slept like 
a rose upon the bosom of her lord, would come and 
fan her with her musical wings, and breathe fragance 
over her, and spangle her hair with tears of love and 
fondness — and then the knight would wake and kiss 
them up, and fold her more closely to his breast ; and 
the mother would glide noiselessly away, and sit in 
pleasant sadness by the river’s bank, until the garish 
day-light frightened her back to her haunts in the 
deep forest. 

Well —this lasted for some time ; the old hermit 
sanctioning with his smiles the endearments of the 
fond pair ; for he knew that Undine’s only chance of 
happiness was in the constancy of the stranger 
knight — for she had forfeited her immortal nature, 
and trusted all her rich treasure of hope and happi- 
ness to a human love! How precious the cargo! 
how frail the bark! what a little tempest will shatter 
this slight vessel, and strew the glittering fragments 
of its freight upon the sands! 

Anon came a gallant array of knights from his fa- 
ther’s court, to conduct our bewildered lover back to 
life. Congratulations upon his safety, and the evi- 
dent joy which dwelt upon the features of his friends, 
at length subdued him, and he consented to return to 
the gay world. He sought once more his Undine in 
her favorite bower; and as he approached, a strain 





of most exquisite music stole upon his ear. He list- 
ened, and heard the voice of his own— his beloved — 
pour forth her soul : 
“ Farewell, farewell! ye dreams which were my being, 
And are no more — at least, no more to me ; 
I see ye dimly from my presence fleeing — 
I know — I know — ye never more can be 


Solace or joy of mine! How weak to trust 
Undying love like mine to mortal formed of dust! 


“ Farewell, farewell! ye bright-winged sister spirits, 
Immortal in your beauty and your truth! 

1 cannot envy ye — my soul inherits 
A dowry dearer than immortal youth, 

E’en from the fulness of my present joy, 

While yet I linger near my beauteous island-boy ! 


“ Ah! for one thrill of love to wring with bliss 
The delicate fibres of a heart like mine, 
I'd pay again the price I pay for this! 
And, though for me no more the stars shall shine, 
Or flowers around their odorous breath distil, 
Or nightly revels on the moon-lit hill 


“ Awake me with their echoes — yet the sense 
Of human love, and that I was adored 

With warm and human energy, shall dispense 
Fragrance immortal o’er me, when I’ve poured 

The essence of my being out, and died — 

The victim of immortal love and mortal pride! 


Wildly he rushed into the arbor, and clasped the 
fairy woman over and over to his breast —swearing 
and protesting most vehemently that he would only 
go and see his father and receive his blessing, and 
his mother’s kiss, and his sister’s farewell embrace, 
and then straightway return to the island and his fairy 
bride. And so, he again pressed her little bosom to 
his own, and kissed her lips, and she, poor thing ! 
believed him — for she was nothing but a woman then, 
and had lost her fairy sagacity—and twining her 
beautiful limbs around him, as'if she would grow 
there forever, she flooded his bosom with her pure 
warm tears ; and gently removing her now insensible 
form to a green bank, strown with violets, and call- 
ing the good old hermit from the hut, he rushed out, 
and mounting his gallant steed, dashed wildly across 
the Rhine, and bent his way to his father’s castle. 

And now I must let you into a very important 
secret ; which is, that our gallant knight had already 
wooed and won the daughter of a powerful nobleman, 
whose castle was on the opposite bank of the river 
to his father’s, — and the marriage contracts and 
settlements had all been made and ratified by the old 
people. The lady was a pretty, unmeaning, blue- 
eyed girl, 4nd knew no better than to fall in love 
according to law and the command of her father ; 
and she therefore made no opposition, but merely 
waited in listless indifference, till her husband should 
release her virgin bosom from its bursting boddice, 
and lead her to the nuptial'chamber. Of what that 
was, she had no possible idea — or, if she had, nobody 
was ever the wiser of it. 

And so the knight dashed onwards, outstripping all 
his friends, until he arrived breathless at his father’s 
castle, scarce knowing where he was or where he had 
been. But all question or surmise was smothered in 
the joy occasioned by his return. Feasts and festi- 
vals were the order of the day —and our knight was , 
eternally stuck alongside of the blue-eyed girl he 
was to marry. But he thought of nothing but a pair 
of large black orbs that used to dart lightning into 
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his soul, when he was on the little island; and he 
never heard his intended bride utter a word without 
thrilling, by contrast, all over, with the memory of 
that fairy music which soothed him in Undine’s bow- 
er. And he saw her in his dreams — and even when 
he was wide awake, his soul still lingered round that 
charmed spot, hallowed by the presence of immortal 
love. But earthly ties are more palpable than the 
air-wrought links of the soul’s affections, and find a 
stronger hold in our gross and earthly nature; and 
so, day after day, the dream of his sweet Undine 
became dimmer and more fleeting ; and at last, like 
one intoxicated with glorious wine who sinks to sleep 
dreamless, he tumbled listlessly back to earth, and 
his fairy bride was remembered no more. The day 
for his marriage was fixed, and the time was spent in 
a continual round of feasting and merry making. 

Where was Undine all this time? What did she? 
Tell us all about her. In good time you shall hear 
the whole sad story. 


CHAPTER III. 


Have you ever, dear reader, journeyed in the hot 
sun-shine, your brain literally broiling in the heat, 
and the dust driving, like a sleet-storm, into your 
face, filling your eyes, ears and throat with minute 
particles, which irritated you almost to phrenzy — 
and, when almost ready to drop down dead with 
fatigue, thirst and despair, suddenly seen, upon turn- 
ing an abrupt angle in the path, a fair smiling wood- 
land lawn stretching before you, and a cool, limpid 
stream of water gushing out from among the flowers, 
and a whole orchard of birds singing gaily in the 
branches? So, after the dusty and perplexing toils 
of life, return we to Undine and her strange fortunes. 

Ah, she was a guilty thing—that beautiful and 
fairy girl! for what right had she to sacrifice her 
celestial nature, and become a mere thing of earth 
for worms to feed upon, just for a few mortal kisses ? 
True, true — but those kisses ! oh, what rapture lies 
hidden in the spell of that hour when the divine soul, 
with its cold. immaculate brightness, yields to the 
warmer thrillings of terrestrial love, and melts away 
in ecstasy beneath the glance of passion-lighted eyes 
—the pressure of warm sweet lips! Immortals live 
in a bright round of perpetual purity and lustre. No 
o’erwrought heaving of the breast—no momentary 
thrilling of agonising bliss—no melting climax of 
joy, concentrating in its burning focus a whole life of 
hope and aspiration—repays the weary soul for all 
her watchings. Undine had drunk of the intoxicating 
draught till her lips grew to the goblet. 

Ah, who can blame her? Who has not tasted 


moments of earthly bliss so intense that were immor- 
tality’s brightest visions spread palpably before him, 
he would spurn them all ? 

Soon after the knight left the little island, our good 
old hermit, upon going to Undine’s apartment, as was 
his wont, saw her not. He searched every where — 





the garden, the river bank, the thicket which sur. 
rounded his little plantation, were all examined in 
vain. She had fled away upon the wings of love, and, 
panting with toil and exhaustion, came at last to her 
knight’s castle, and ran like lightning through the 
court. What saw she? Lights were glancing in 
every niche,—loud and boisterous noises of merri- 
ment and gaiety echoed through the passages — and, 
bracing her little heart with the strength of despair, 
Undine rushed wildly to the great saloon, and saw 
the knight — her own beloved — him for whose love 
Heaven and its joys she had lightly thrown away — 
leading the pretty blue-eyed German girl to the altar. 
The white-robed priest was there — and, as he com- 
pleted the ceremony, he raised his unconscious hands 
and blessed them in the name of the virgin. And the 
harp and tambour struck up their wild music —and 
away fied the bride and bride-groom with the joyous 
throng of revellers to the dance. 

Undine was not yetalla woman. Revenge, as it 
were the dying spark of her immortal nature, burst 
brightly up in her bosom; and, rushing wildly out 
into the forest, she fell upon her knees and cried 
vehemently for her mother. She was at her side, 
and gazing wistfully and fondly upon her, ere the 
echoes had ceased whispering in the woods. 

‘¢ Execute me this first and only prayer, dear, dear 
mother !” said Undine —‘ and forever I release you 
from the charge of your most miserable child !” 

‘¢ What would you, sweet ?” 

“ Strike him dead !—aye ! but wait ——” and her 
eyes flashed and her whole form seemed convulsed 
with demoniac passion — “‘ wait till he enfolds her to 
his heart, as he has done me so often — and kisses her 
—hell and furies ! as he has kissed me so many thou- 
sand times —then strike him, mother — let him wither 
in her arms, like a dead viper, until they shall both 
sink in base, earthly corruption together. Mother! 
mother! grant me this, as you love your child !” 

On went the marriage feast — and never had Rhine’s 
blue waters wafted gayer notes or wilder revelry 
than echoed from the old baronial castle, where our 
young knight was immolating the beauteous dove that 
had nestled in his bosom on the altar of worldly pride 
and miscalled duty. 

But when the feast was over, and the vride was led 
blushing to her chamber, a strange thrill shot through 
the bosom of the knight as he was about to follow, 
and he almost staggered intothe room. The bride, 
frightened at his convulsive motions, ran and put her 
naked arms about him, and he unconsciously leaned 
his head upon her bosom —when suddenly a terrific 
burst of thunder shook the castle to its foundation, 
and the face of the knight became livid and distorted 
—and, even as Undine had prayed, he withered away 
ghastily in his bride’s arms, and they both fell shriek- 
ing to the earth. 

The morning sun rose clear and beautiful over the 
old ivy crowned castle — but there were mourning 
and tears beneath that venerable roof; and when the 
sun slanted across the sighing forest tops at evening, 
they bore the young and noble knight to his peaceful 
home, and laid him to rest among the flowers of the 
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green valley—and when all had departed with sor- 
rowful footsteps from the spot, and the stealthy moon 
came with her bright limbs scantily clad in gauzy 
clouds, to meet her lover on the hill, she looked upon 
the celestial form of Undine, bending in sorrow and 
repentance o’er her lover’s grave —and the dew and 
the star-light mingling together, dissolved her frail 
and beautiful outline, until it mixed with the invisible 
odors that played above the flowers—and the next 
day there was bubbling a bright spring at the knight’s 





head, the waters of which, diverging into two grace- 
ful channels, clasped like loving arms the form of him 
Undine so fatally had loved. 

And now, thou beautiful spirit, farewell forever ! 
In thy companionship have we found solace from the 
weight of mortality’s burthen—and while sympa- 
thising with thy unhappy and yet blissful fate, have 
learned to feel that to preserve an immortal nature, 
it is necessary to forget that we have mortal pas- 
sions. 
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BY A. C. AINSWORTH. 





Ir must be life which sits upon that brow 
So calm —so full of mind’s nobility : 
For I do gaze with homage even now, 
As if her living lustre beamed on me. 
There sleep the folds of her unrivalled hair — 
There bloom those lips whose charm no words may speak, 
And her divinest smile, which mocks at care, 
Blends sweetly with the tints which clothe her cheek. 


Rich rooms were lighted. and I wandered long, 
Seeking a solace with the fair and bright ; 
But ever, as I moved amid the throng, 
Thy large eyes haunted with their gentle light. 
Ev’n through my fevered sleep, in wildest dreams, 
Those features all seem’d over me to brood: 
Alas! when midnight fails to hide those gleams, 
How vainly seeks the heart a solitude ! 





But she was there — thy living counterpart: 
Why gaze on thee, when I might look on her? 
Ah, often in this world, the mourning heart 
Seeks least, thro’ fear, the things it would prefer! 
For when unto my lip there rose the jest, 
And I seemed coldest, to the throng around, 
Then most love burned within my wearied breast, 
And strongest, with its chain, my heart was bound. 


As o’er Italian seas the “ Vesper Hymn” 
Comes gently :— so her voice in music stole ; 
My tongue did falter, and mine eyes grew dim ; 
For fainting joy was throned within my soul. 
Lal! forget the end; how we did part; 
Or if she frowned on me —or if she smiled; 
I slept with her bright image in my heart, 
And the fair morning found me chained — beguiled ! 





LINES. 





BY J. E. DOW. 





Ask not for life, ’tis vain at best, 

A period fraught with bitter woe, 

A gaudy fiction when ’tis blest, 

A constant struggle here below : 

But Death! it bears the weary home, 
Where sin and sorrow cannot come. 


To die in youth, to ’scape the pain 
That like a shadow marks our way, 
To die, aye ’tis to live again 

In brighter regions far away ; 

Where unknown glories ceaseless roll 
Their floods of pleasure o’er the soul. 


We weep above the early dead, 
And crown the scanty grave with flowers ; 
We feel affliction when we tread 





Amid the churchyard’s silent bowers : 
But could we hear the spirits’ song 
How blithely should we move along ? 





Free’d from the mockery of earth, a | 
In the Almighty’s glory drest, if 
How mean appears their spot of birth? - 
How beautiful their place of rest? 
i 
; 








Their voices ring mid angel choirs, 
And love in sweetness tunes their lyres. 


Then ask not life, but joy to know 





That sinless they in heaven shall stand ; ig 
That death is not a cruel foe I, 
To execute a wise command. ie 
’Tis ours to ask, ’tis God’s to give. — ij 
We live to die—and die to live. ee 
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BY J. MILTON SANDERS, AUTHOR OF “ THE MIAMI VALLEY,”’ ETC. 





I have a tale thou hast not dream’d — 


If sooth —its truth must others rue. 


Ir was one of those lovely autumnal days of which 
we all often dream, and so fondly wish to enjoy, when 
lying upon the bed of sickness ; such a day as we love 
to dwell upon in imagination, when we are closely 
housed and sitting by a sparkling fire during the long 
freezing winter nights. 

Well, it was such a day as this that my friend Ned 
K —— and I started through the rich country which 
lies north of Dayton. The sun was just rising, glo- 
rious and unobscured by cloud or mist, his early rays 
dancing gaily upon the parti-colored foliage, like 
millions of those little bright elfins which people 
the glowing imagination of the oriental improvisi- 
tore. 

Feeling the influence ofthe early morning air upon 
our spirits, we pricked forward our steeds ; and as 
the noble animals danced over the earth, our hearts 
leaped to our lips, and we gave forth their joyousness 
in the glowing language which the poets numbered 
before us. 

We gazed up into the deep-blue vault of heaven 
above us ; we saw the moon sailing along in cloudless 
majesty, and the stars peeping through their linger- 
ing drapery of darkness, and we raised our voices, 
and in gladness and lightness of heart, we shouted 
aloud. And the birds— those ceaseless lutes of the 
summer morning air — warbled a response. 

We soon became short of breath; our lungs had 
expanded too freely, and our blood was too fiery after 
its slow and even circulation during the lethargy of 
the late night—our spirits boiled over, and like 
everything which boils over, they soon sank into a 
contrasting calmness, and we discovered that we were 
riding side and side with all of the sedateness of a 
Quaker preacher when he arrived in sight of the meet- 
ing house. 

‘“‘ How far does your old uncle reside from here ?”” 
I asked anxiously of my friend Ned. 

‘¢ Be patient, my good fellow, and we will soon get 
there.” 

‘‘T wish we were there now, I am so anxious to see 
the old hero, You say he was an active participa- 
tor in some of the prinvipal incidents of our revolu- 
tion ?”’. ee 

‘« He was, and that old musket which I showed you 
yesterday, accompanied him in many of his adven- 





Byron. 


tures. From the first bloodshed at Lexington till the 
final capture at Yorktown, did that hero bare his 
breast to the storm of the revolution. His blood has 
bathed the soil of many a battle-field, and innumera- 
ble are the hair-breadth perils which he has passed 
through. You are partial to these tales of perils, 
L——., and youshall now be gratified to your heart’s 
content.” 

My heart leaped with joy, and I began already to 
calculate the time and expense which it would re- 
quire to write a volume of his adventures ; and what 
edification it would be to the devourers of omnivorous 
literature. 

‘Is he a great talker?” I immediately asked, for, 
but a short time previous I had made several trips to 
see pioneers solely for the purpose of committing to 
paper their adventures ; and others, after much trou. 
ble I had reached their domicils, I found as uncom, 
municative as a Saracenic mute. 

‘* He loves to talk, and nothing pleases him more 
than to have such patient and willing listeners as 
you are; with you he will talk from morning till 
night.” 

I rubbed my hands with delight ; the volume which 
had danced before my imagination for a few minutes 
past, now swelled in size from an octavo to a folio ; 
and my impatience to see the hero, almost became 
insupportable. 

‘¢ There is one failing which my old uncle has,” 
continued my friend, “ and that is, he possesses a 
very exuberant imagination.” 

‘*So much the better,”’ I exclaimed, ‘ then his re- 
citation will not continue on that dead level, which 
gives such prolixity to anarrative ; now and then 
a flight of the imagination adds a marvellous spice 
to such things; a single narration, you know, only 
draws the picture and shades it—it is left for im- 
agination to paint it.” 

‘ But you do not precisely understand me ; I mean 
that my uncle — who is getting old now, you know — 
is in the habit, if allowed to commence in that way, 
to dwell for hours together upon the most marvellous 
adventures, which he draws solely from imagination, 
and confounds with his real ones; but leave this to 
me, and I will set him on the right track, by the 
way, there is one incident connected with his very 
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mutable life which I must prevail upon him to relate ; 
I call his imagined adventures yarns — so let us ride 
forward, for yonder is the house.” 

We dashed down the long lane—lined on each 

side with towering poplar trees, whose pointed tops 
reached far above the surrounding trees—and we 
soon stood at the door of the old soldier’s house. 
* We dismounted, and giving our horses to an at- 
tendant, we entered the house, and the first person that 
we saw was the old veteran himself. He hurried 
towards us—by aid of a stout cane—and bade us 
welcome. 

Truly was the old man’s appearance equal to my 
ideal of him ; his form — though somewhat bent with 
age—had once, I could easily perceive, been tall 
and sinewy ; and his limbs still retained a degree of 
that muscular power, which had so repeatedly con- 
tributed to bring him safe from melées, where weaker 
men had perished. The old man’s hair was white as 
the snow, and accumulating years had continued to 
thin it, till only two small locks were left. 

With sparkling eyes and animated features, the 
veteran grasped our hands, and gave usa true soldier’s 
welcome ; and then leading us toa small room, he 
introduced us to his sister —a venerable and corpu- 
lent matron of fifty — and then to what was still more 
pleasurable, a smoking breakfast. 

After partaking of as luxuriant a déjeuner as ever 
caused an epicure’s eyes to dance, we wandered 
around the farm — the old soldier limping along with 
ns —and after bestowiag the necessary eulogiums 
upon the fine appearance of his Berkshire pigs, his im- 
ported stallion, and his Durham cattle, we returned 
to the house ; and then partaking of a glass of cider 
wine, (which excellent fluid needs but a high price 
to become as regal as champaigne) we got the old 
man seated. 

“This young friend of mine,” began my cautious 
companion, “is passionately fond of revolutionary 
tales, and as he is now engaged in writing sketches 
embodying all the adventures of the revolution,” here 
Ned gave me a meaning look, “ he wishes to hear a 
few of your adventures; couldn’t you gratify him, 
uncle ?”? 

The veteran propped his rheumatic leg upon a chair, 
and laid aside his cane. 

‘‘Ha! he wishes to hear tales of the wars, does 
he? Well, then, ’spose I tell him about the death of 
poor old Joshua Brews ” 

“Oh, no, uncle! I think something less melan- 
choly will please him.” 

‘¢T don’t like melancholy tales,” I said. 

“ Then, ’spose I tell him about the fight that Ben 
Bunker and me had ——” 

‘That I know wouldn’t please him,” and Ned 
quickly whispered in my ear ‘a yarn.” 

‘‘ Ah, I have it now; tell him about ‘ The Rescue 
at the Eleventh Hour.’” 

‘‘T hate to tell that; my blood freezes whenever I 
think of it.” 

‘¢?Tis surprising,” thought I, “ how compatible it 
is for old men to delight in lies.” 

‘‘ Which of the tales mentioned would you rather 








hear ; we will leave the decision to you, won’t we, 
uncle ?” 

“ Certainly, my son; but recollect that the fight 
which Ben Bunker and me had is mighty entertain- 
ing.” 

*‘T have no.doubt of it, sir; still, as I have taken 
a fancy to ‘ The Rescue at the Eleventh Hour,’ you 
would oblige me by relating that.” 

The old veteran bowed, swallowed a glass of wine, 
and commenced the tale. 

“The days of which I now speak, my son, were 
pregnant with perils. When we retired to our beds 
at night, we knew not what the morning might bring 
forth. We might hear of the death of a father, mother, 
or sister, by the ruthless hand of a British forager, 
or equally sanguine tory. Or else our ears would be 
greeted with the wail of some outcast, who had trav- 
elled all night to flee the ravagers of his property. 
Every hour was pregnant with news, either in favor 
or against the interests of our country. The British, 
at the time of which I speak, were overrunning the 
land, devastating the fairest farms, and murdering or 
making captive their inhabitants. 

‘“‘T was then young — but twenty years had passed 
over my head, and, of course, I possessed all the 
sanguine nature of youth: added to which, my soul 
was kindled to anger by the horrid accounts which 
reached us daily of British brutality. My father, 
who had fought in the old French and Indians wars, 
had taught me to despise oppression, but to worship 
freedom. 

‘¢ Early impressions seldom fade from the mind, but 
become more vivid with the increase of our years, 
and so had the sentiments which my father had taught 
me. 

“ The next farm to that of my father’s, belonged to 
Charles Worthington, who had but one child, a 
daughter, about three years younger than I was. 
Even yet, after a lapse of fifty years, the blood bounds 
through my veins, and my heart heaves with an unu- 
sual emotion, as I think of that fair girl. Ah,she was 
surpassing fair, but yet her beauty was rivalled by 
her goodness of heart and her amiability. Witha 
skin of the fairest white, deep blue eyes, forehead 
high and expansive, and features altogether classical, 
she was one whom any one could love ; and, excuse 
me, my son, for indulging in reflections which may 
be of no interest to you, but these pictures, when 
they doarise in the memory, are still intensely vivid, 
while their being so long ago enacted, gives each 
small incident an interest with me, which to you 
may appear unworthy of a single thought. 

** Lucy Worthington andI met, and we loved, and it 
was that deep love which casts its hue over all our 
future actions. It was the first love — when those 
whirlwind passions of the mind are first awakened to 
activity, and, like the sun rising over the landscape, 
throws its hues upon every object, and tinges them of 
its own peculiar color. 

‘For months Lucy and I were almost inseparable 
companions — we consumed the greater vart of our 
days wandering in the fields and woods, gathering 
flowers and listening to each other’s words ; and my 
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greatest ambition was to please her, my only thoughts 
to elicit a smile of love from her bright eye. Thus 
passed away the days till the destroyer came. 

‘Tt was a bright morninginsummer. The sunhad 
just risen, and I was gazing upon its early rays, as 
they threw the shadows of the dancing foliage through 
the window upon the opposite wall; when I heard a 
distant crack of a gun, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by another, then another, and then others, in 
such quick succession that I could not count them. 

‘‘ Suspecting that all was not right at our neighbor’s 
house, I sprang out of bed, hurriedly drew on my 
clothes, and, without speaking to any of our family, 
hastened over to Worthington’s. Before I reached 
the house I saw a blue smoke hanging over it ; but 
not a human being was to be met; all was as lonely 
asacity of the dead. I leaped the fence and hurried 
to the house, and, oh ! what a scene was suddenly pre- 
sented tomysight! The father, the mother, and their 
only child, were stretched on the floor and weltering 
intheir blood. The parents were dead, but the daugh- 
ter—although evidently dying—still retained her 
speech and consciousness. 

‘Language would convey but a very faint impres. 
sion of the agony which tortured my breast. I threw 
myself by her body and groaned aloud. It was the 
first misery which I had ever experienced, and it 
came upon me as the long accumulating avalanche 
upon the family of the mountaineer, and I was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly overwhelmed with misery ; 
and in the poignancy of the moment I cried like a 
child. But that poor girl —although gradually dying 
— whispered hope into my ear, and pointing to heav- 
en, she bade me gaze there, where we would, ere 
long, mneet to be separated no more. And for the 
first time in my life, did I direct my thoughts to the 
footstool of the everlasting throne, and addressed a 
prayer toits King for the gentle soul which was about 
to be placed in his hands. 

‘¢< Charles,’ she exclaimed faintly, as she observed 
my agony, ‘I am dying: let all this pass, for I for- 
give those who committed the deed, as I hope to be 
forgiven myself in heaven. Do not seek to retaliate 
upon those deluded soldiers, who know nothing but 
to obey the behests of their king ; why this useless 
grief? Yousee that I do not weep, although the pale 
face of my poor old mother lies at my side,’ and she 
placed her pale hand upon the rigid face of her pa- 
rent, and, despite her efforts to prevent it, a tear 
forced itself from under her eyelid, and rolled down 
her cheek, as she gazed upon those dear features, 
now calmed in death. 

‘<< Charles, I am going —I forgive — forgive —’ and 
thus she expired. I threw myself on her body and 
groaned aloud, but in a momenta thought flashed 
through my mind, and immediately I was as calmas 
a statue. I arose and then sinking on one knee, I 
swore a solemn oath, and I prayed that the Dispenser 
of life might grant me mine together with health, 
till I should have fulfilled that oath, and so long as 
life lasted, I vowed to devote all my energies and 
means to its consummation ; and then, with a pale 
face but a calm brow, I hastened home. Knowing 





that those who had committed this diabolical deed, 
would travel rapidly for fear of that just retribution 
which they knew would follow them, I hurriedly 
seized my rifle, and taking with me but a few bullets, 
I rapidly followed the tracks of the murderers. I ran 
at my greatest speed during the whole of that day. 
Their tracks led me into the depths of a thinly settled 
country, but the soil being loose, I could trace the 
deep impressions of their horses’ feet with the great- 
est ease. At dark I had not overtaken them, but 
with all the indefatigableness of one seeking revenge 
for a deadly and vital injury, I now groped my way 
over a rocky country, often stooping to examine 
whether I was still on their tracks. Finally the 
country became so rocky that I entirely lost all traces 
of my victims, and with a brain burning from disap- 
pointed revenge, I prepared to pass the night undera 
ledge of rocks which protruded in the road. 

*‘] had heard the name of the leader of this party, 
and although I could not seek reparation at the pres- 
ent, yet I prepared to lie down with a stern deter- 
mination to follow him to the four corners of the 
earth before I would forego the revenge I had in store 
for him. With a heart aching with grief and disap- 
pointment, I prepared to throw myself upon my flinty 
bed, when, casting my sight to the left, I observed a 
lurid hue dwelling upon the tops of some tall 
trees below me, and plainly indicating that a fire was 
burning beneath them. This fire might have been 
kindled by the very person whom I sought. I im- 
mediately shouldered my rifle, and, in my eagerness 
to reach the spot, nearly ran over the brow of a high 
precipice, down which had I fallen, I would have 
been dashed to atoms against the rocks below. Avoid- 
ing the impending danger by deviating to the right, 
I reached the level country, where travelling was 
comparatively easy, and started at a rapid gait for the 
distant light. 

** The country—now so thickly settled — was 
almost a wilderness, and still ebounded with wild and 
savage animals, which —as I was aware — seek their 
prey by night. I observed the strictest caution, lest 
some lurking panther should pounce upon me; and 
then, being necessitated to shoot it, I would alarm 
my enemies. By the greatest exertion, I avoided 
one of these animals, and in the course of several 
hours, I approached the fire. The country was 
studded thickly with giant oaks, whose matted 
branches and thick foliage cast a deep gloom beneath 
them ; but from this contrast the fire appeared more 
brilliant, and shot far out into the surrounding dark- 
ness, a gleam of brightness. 

“T neared the fire unobserved, but what were my 
sensations upon perceiving arrayed around it the very 
persons I sought. For the first time since morning, I 
felt a degree of hope swell my breast, as I gazed 
upon the murderers of all I loved. 

“Ten horses were hobbled close by me, and scenting 
me if they did not see me, they snorted and gazed 
in the direction where I was hid, but their masters 
were so busily engaged in conversing and boasting 


over their day’s exploits, that they heard not these | 


never-failing omens, that danger was nigh. 
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The spirit of revenge grew strong in me as I be- 
held those whom I had labored all day to see ; and 
that wish which troubled me now was, that I had not 
brought along with me a party sufficiently formida- 
ble to have taken them all prisoners, and thus re- 
venge would be gratified by piece-meal. I was not 
long ih deciding what to do. Observing the officer 
who commanded the party sitting among the rest, I 
singled him out as the first victim to be offered upon 
the altar of my vengeance. I cautiously cocked my 
gun, and taking a deliberate aim at his breast, I pulled 
the trigger — but the sparks missed the pan, and the 
gun did not go off. The men heard the noise, and 
several saw the sparks fly, and in a moment every 
man was on his feet, and gazing intently at the spot 
where I stood ; but ina second of time I had re-cocked 
my gun, and taking another aim, I fired. The officer 
sprang up, screamed, and fell upon his face. With 
curses, several of the soldiers rushed forward towards 
the spot where I lay, but with superior woodsmanship 
I evaded them and fled into the depths of the woods, 
and taking a circuitous route, I came to the fire again 
at the other side. Every man had left in pursuit of 
me but two, who were busily stripping off the coat 
of the officer. I again fired and one of the soldiers 
fell. With a yell anda fearful oath, I was met as 1 
turned to flee, by one of the soldiers who had been 
pursuing me. 

I drew a knife, the soldier drew his bayonet, and 
we engaged in a desperate encounter. Knowing that 
the noise we made would soon guide others to the 
spot, and that I would assuredly be captured, I com- 
menced a retrograde movement for the purpose of 
effecting my escape, when I was clinched by an iron 
hand from behind, and the person missing at the same 
time a firm foot-hold, he fell to.the earth, bearing me 
with him. 

Oh, how I struggled! how fearfully I wielded my 
knife! but it was not that I feared dying — what was 
life to me then? It was that I feared being foiled in 
my revenge, and with this fear uppermost in my 
mind, I hurled my knife about me with giant energy ; 
with the maddened and thoughtless desperation of 
the panther, when she struggles for her screaming 
young, did I battle for my revenge; but now they 
rushed up upon every side— they threw themselves 
upon me —they bore me again to the earth, but this 
time senseless, and when I became conscious, I was 
lying on my back, and bound hands and feet. 

The soldier whom I had shot, died a few moments 
after receiving his wound; but the officer still sur- 
vived, although mortally wounded —the ball having 
broke, in its course, the sternum and ribs, and passed 
directly through his lungs. 

The soldiers soon gathered around the spot where 
I lay—their eyes gleaming hate, and their rough 
features expressing all the atrocity of their nature. 

‘¢¢ Accursed Yankee!’ exclaimed one, ‘ would to 
God you were possessed of nine lives, that we might 
glut our hatred of you, by depriving you of each 
by inches,’ and the monster ground his teeth, and 
kicked me with such force as to nearly deprive me 
of breath. 
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‘“¢ Depraved and blood-thirsty rebel!’ thundered 
another, ‘ what fiend from hell tempted you to this 
diabolical act?’ 

*«¢ The same fiend which tempted you to murder 
my family,’ I answered. 

‘‘ Immediately the man’s gaze of hatred began to 
soften in its expression, and my keen eyes detected a 
slight emotion dwelling, for an instant, upon his fea- 
tures, as he turned to the first speaker and muttered ; 

““<T told you not to commit that murderous deed ; 
still you would persist, and now you see how speedily 
retribution has winged its flight to you. By heaven, 
this man has served you justly, and ought not to 
perish for it.’ 

‘‘¢ No power save that of heaven can prevent his 
dying this day,’ muttered the other through his 
clenched teeth. 

‘¢¢ Beware how you speak to me, sir,’ said the 
other ; the man made an inclination of the head, and 
walked off. 

“The young man — for he appeared to be no older 
than myself—again cast his glance upon me, and 
what a change was there in the expression of his eyes ! 
It was like the mother’s glance when her sleeping 
infant lies upon her lap; or the father’s, as he looks 
for the last time upon his condemned son, who was 
the hope and the pride of his declining years. 

‘«¢ What age are you?’ he kindly asked. 

‘“«¢ Had you not murdered all I held dear on earth, 
I would next autumn be twenty years old; as it is, I 
never expect to be older than nineteen years and nine 
months.’ 

‘¢¢ So young, and yet so determined and brave! It 
must not be ; they shall not deprive you of life, when 
you might make such a powerful auxiliary to our 
cause. Listen to me, young stranger. Would you be 
willing to repudiate all your rebel prejudices and 
join the cause of your king, if you could obtain your 
freedom ?? 

*¢ Life is sweet, and who would not at that age dis- 
semble a little and play the hypocrite for sucha pre- 
cious boon? I pretended to undergo a great internal 
emotion, and spoke long of the glory and righteous- 
ness of our cause; but my policy at last made mea 
proselyte to his arguments, and I yielded to his pro- 
posal; and the young man left me. My eyes sought 
him constantly after that, and several times I dis- 
covered him in earnest conversation with the wounded 
officer. Towards noon the young man obtained an 
opportunity to speak with me. 

““¢T have been trying,’ said he, ‘ to prevail upon 
our officer to release you upon the conditions which 
I proposed this morning, but he obstinately refuses, 
and persists in making you the victim of his revenge ; 
but be of good cheer, I think he cannot last long, 
his countenance momentarily changes, and when he 
dies I will free you at all hazards,’ and with these 
words he left me. 

‘An hour had not passed away when the young 
man’s suspicions were fulfilled. The officer was 
seized with the most violent paroxysm ; his features 
worked fearfully, and it required several men to hold 
down his writhing limbs, Strange as it may appear 
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to the tender-hearted, there was one who gazed upon 
that man’s terrible throes with feelings partaking of 
pleasure, although the sufferer was my fellow mortal. 
Under any other circumstances, I would have stood 
by that man’s side with tearful eyes, but the cause 
of my present stoicism is evident. The officer soon 
expired, and immediately after his burial I was set 
at liberty ; and soon afterwards signed my name to 
an instrument binding me a liege subject and soldier 
of his Majesty King George. 

‘ What a change was there now in the conduct of 
these soldiers towards me! Instead of the brutal 
language and fearful threats which they had hurled 
at me, they were now declared friends and ready to 
share with me their last morsel. We ate together; 
we drank each other’s health, and we slept upon the 
same blanket. 

“The deeds which I had perpetrated, and which 
had deprived two of their number of life, were appa- 
rently forgotten, for they looked upon me now as a 
formidable addition to their party. 

‘‘ Many an expression which dwells upon the risible 
faculties, belies the secret thoughts of the breast, and 
it was so with the glad expression which mantled my 
features as I travelled along with them, externally 
appearing joyful, but heavy and sad within. 

‘‘T did not neglect the oath which I had made; I 
had not forgotten the pale serene features of one 
whom I had ever worshipped, as they lay in the 
calmness of death; but whenever I closed my eyes 
those mild and fading eyes were before me, with 
their love and holy resignation vividly expressed, 
and their glow rapidly fading. 

‘¢¢ The time will soon arrive,’ I thought as I looked 
upon my reckless comrades, ‘when yon will all be 
stiffened in death, pale monuments of the revenge of 
one whom you have so vitally injured — thoughtless 
fools! do you imagine that I am but as a brute which 
perishes, that I can so soon forget the misery which 
you have caused me?’ And in the secret chambers of 
my breast there was a wild orgie of passions, in anti- 
cipation of the rich feast which my revenge would 
soon enjoy. 

‘¢The next morning we started over a mountainous 
country, committing several depredations on the way. 
With the rest I fired several valuable barns, for all 
of which I afterwards remunerated their owners. 
This depraved spirit upon my part gave great joy to 
my companions, and when we reached a section of 
the royal army under command of Cornwallis, I re- 
ceived a smile of approbation from the general, as 
reward for my loyalty. 

‘Now the wishes of my heart were about to be 
gratified. I was dispatched on a secret service, in 
company with several of the murderers of Lucy 
Worthington, and now I determined to put into exe- 
cution that revenge, whose flame could no longer lie 
smothered in my breast. 

‘¢ About sunset we arrived in a deep gorge — the 
bed of many a mountain torrent—where we pre- 
pared for our night’s lodging. At midnight I cau- 
tiously arose ; the fire had died away to embers, and 
every thing around was wrapped in gloom. The 





deep and regular breathing of the sleepers promised 
me an uninterrupted opportunity for the execution of 
my purpose. I seized a pistol; the principal mur- 
derer lay locked in total unconsciousness of his fate. 
I cautiously drew near him, and placed the muzzle 
of the pistol against his temple, and even then the 
poor wretch smiled! Perhaps at that moment he 
was wandering in his dream to the home of his pa 
rents, and beheld the smiles of a glad mother, and 
felt upon his lips the warm kiss of a welcoming sis- 
ter; or, perhaps, he imagined that he held in his 
arms the fragile form of some loved one, and smiled 
as he gazed upon the glow of her welcoming eye, and 
felt the sealing kiss of her love. Isit not happier to 
leave the world under these bright illusions than when 
the mind is awake, and cold judgment already calcu- 
lating the chances of an immortal and happy future? 

**T pulled the trigger; the loud explosion started 
every man to his feet, but with a yell of the wildest 
joy I cleared the spot, and soon was buried among 
the tangled bushes, which grew plentifully around. 

‘Now the deep-mouthed bay of a blood-hound, 
which we had brought with us, reverberated among 
the old rocks in the gorge, and soon I heard the voices 
of those who were following the animal, close by my 
lurking place. At once I comprehended my danger 
—that the dog was on my track, and with my teeth 
clenched, with desperate determination I rushed from 
my place of concealment, closely followed by the 
excited and enraged animal. Ina few moments the 
dog reached me, and springing, seized me by the coat 
collar. I grasped him by the throat, and with all the 
nervous energy of one in my circumstance, I throttled 
him ; but the furious animal—as if he was aware of 
the importance of his grip— retained: his firm hold, 
despite my powerful efforts to free myself. 

“The soldiers rushed up, and with many a fearful 
oath and rude blow, they forced my hands behind 
my body and securely bound them in that position; 
and then with furious cries of exultation they dragged 
me back to camp. 

** In the morning I was unanimously condemned to 
be shot, but in all the plenitude of their mercy, they 
granted me two hours to make my peace with heaven. 

“ Now I was left alone with but my own thoughts 
for company. I was condemned and must die in two 
hours—but two short hours had I left, to take my 
leave of this world, and prepare for a voyage, I knew 
not where —to leave this world which had ever been 
before but a garden of roses. Then the dreadful 
truth at once flashed on my mind! to leave all, my 
father, mother, sisters, friends, and all those who had 
ever met me with a smile; whose roughest words 
were blessings, whose prayers were ever my own. 
Ah, how hard it is to die when the bright clouds of 
youth cluster around our horizen ; when the mind is 
yet young and free from the diseases which the expe- 


| riences of a rude world engender! When the physi- 


cal faculties are all active, and most capable of con- 
tributing to our enjoyment ; and when death appears 
but a monster to the young mind whose riper facul- 
iies teach us to hope for a glorious future. 

‘‘ Tt is hard indeed, and the rapid approach of my 
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last moments only enhanced my agony. The time 
drew nigh and I saw no hope of succor; and it was 
now that the dreadful thought intruded itself, that 
there was no longer hope —that I must die, and be- 
fore many minutes more be but a pale bleeding corpse. 
My heart ached, my feelings grew insupportable, and 
I groaned aloud in the bitterest agony. Ah! the hor- 
rors of that moment! All the most poignant suffer- 
ings of a life time, if converged in one breast, could 
not have tortured more. 

‘ While in this state of horror, I chanced to look 
towards the top of the rocks which lined the gorge, 
and with surprise I beheld the same young man who 
had previously saved my life. He caught my glance, 
and with his hand motioned me to silence, and then 
instantly disappeared. What could this mean? We 
had left that individual in the army when we left it. 
Let it mean what it might it angured well, and im- 
mediately a complete reaction of feelings took place 





in my breast. I became calm and apparently care- 
less of my fate, for I felt that I had a friend close 
by, who was willing and able to save me. 

“ The time for the execution of my sentence ar- 
rived, and with a file of soldiers as a guard, I was led 
to the fatal tree. A bandage was brought forward, 
but I refused it, and bade them with a loud voice 
hurry with the execution. The file of soldiers, with 
loaded muskets, were drawn ina line fronting me, 
and I was bade to kneel. 

“Now all was a deep silence; you might have 
heard a pin drop, and then was heard the voice of the 
one in command —‘ Attention, men! make ready, 
take aim — fire’ —and I rolled on the earth a bleed- 
ing corpse ~ 

*¢ What !” 

‘‘ That is one of my uncle’s yarns,” said my friend 
Ned. 

‘* Pshaw !” 








THE CHOICE OF HEARTS. 





BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 





Ye laughing nymphs! ye bright-ey’d girls! 
Triumphing in your beauty, 

Who blush beneath the shining curls 

That round your brows the zephyr furls, 
What kind of hearts will suit ye? 


“True Valor’s heart,’’ says one anigh, 
“ Upon his war-horse dashing — 
That rous’d to fight will never fly, 
With sword, and plume, and ardent eye, 
In battle brichtly flashing.” 


* Soft Pleasure’s heart,”’ another’s word, 
* Alive to each emotion — 

That can be blythesome as a bird, 

Caress or sigh, and oft be heard 
Proclaiming its devotion.’’ 


* Ambition’s heart,’ one maiden says, 
** That loves in strife to riot — 
That spurns control in every place — 
That rushes on its daring race, 
And rules ’midst life’s disquiet.” 


“The generous heart,’’ says one fair elf, 
“ That thrives amidst confusion — 
That never hoards or life or pelf, 
But gives its all, then gives itself, 
And revels in profusion.’ 


“ The cheerful heart,’ doth one declare, 
“* With sense and wit united 





That joys in music, laughs at care, 
Still pleased and mirthful every where, 
And never undelighted.”’ 


** Proud Honor’s heart! ’’ another cries, 
“That brooks no man’s dictation — 

That’s quick to seek the hero’s prize, 

And stand, though with the deed it dies, 
*Gainst wrong and usurpation.” 


“The constant heart!’? says one fair maid, 
While blushes crown her beauty : — 

* To ask for more I am afraid, 

But take the heart that thus is swayed, 
And trust it for its duty ! ”? 


Sweet girls! If I might dare express, 
A word for your discretion, 
’T would be, that you should favor less 
The flatterer’s, gamester’s, rake’s address, 
And man of mere profession. 


Men’s lives are in their daily deeds — 
Thought oft disguises action. 
Choose then the heart that clearly reads 
Its glory where its duty leads, 
Amidst the world’s distraction. 


To such resign’d, of that fair band 

Of daughters fit to cherish, 
Each shall be cheer’d in heart and hand, 
And feel love’s holy fires expand 

Till lost to things that perish. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Poetical Remains of the late Lucretia Maria Davidson, 
Collected and Arranged by her Mother: with a Bio- 
graphy by Miss Sedgwick. Lea and Blanchard: 
Philadelphia. 


Some few months since, we had occasion to speak of 
“ The Biography and Poetical Remains of the late Margaret 
Miller Davidson’? —a work given to the public by Wash- 
ington Irving. In common with all who read, we had been 
deeply interested in the narrative set forth. The portrait of 
the young and beautiful enthusiast, simply yet most effec- 
tively painted by one who touches nothing which he does 
not adorn, could not have failed to excite our warmest sym- 
pathies; and we dwelt upon the pleasing yet melancholy 
theme with a lingering delight. Of the biographical portion 
of the book we said, indeed, what every one says, and most 
justly — that nothing could be more intensely pathetic. In 
respect, however, to the “ Poetical Remains,” the tone of 
our observations was not fully in accordance with that of 
the mass of our contemporaries. Without calling in ques- 
tion the extreme precocity of the child—a precocity truly 
wonderful — we were forced, in some slight measure, to dis- 
sent from that extravagant eulogium, which had its origin, 
beyond doubt, in a confounding of the interest felt in the 
poetess and her sad fortunes, with a legitimate admiration 
of her works. We did not, in truth, conceive it to be either 
honest or necessary, to mislead in any degree the public 
taste or opinion, by styling “ Lenore,” as it exists, a fine 
poem, merely because its author might have written a fine 
poem had she lived. We emphasize the “ might”; for the 
history of all intellect demonstrates that the poiht is a ques- 
tionable one indeed. The analogies of Nature are universal ; 
and just asthe most rapidly growing herbage is the most 
speedy in its decay —just as the ephemera struggles to per- 
fection in a day only to perish in that day’s decline — so 
the mind is early matured only to be early in its decadence ; 
and when we behold in the eye of infancy the soul of the 
adult, it is but indulging in a day dream to hope for any 
farther proportionate development. Should the prodigy 
survive to ripe age, a mental imbecility, not far removed 
from idiocy itself, is too frequently the result. From this 
rule the exceptions are rare indeed; but it should be ob- 
served that, when the exception does occur, the intellect is 
of a Titan cast evén to the days of its extreme senility, and 
acquires renown not in one, but in all the wide fields of 
fancy and of reason. 

Lucretia Maria Davidson, the subject of the memoir now 
before us, and the elder of the two sweet sisters who have 
acquired so much of fame prematurely, had not, like Mar- 
garet, an object of poetical emulation in her own family 
In her genius, be it what it may, there is more of self- 
dependence —less of the imitative. Her mother’s generous 
romance of soul may have stimulated, but did not instruct. 
Thus although she has actually given less evidence of power 
(in our opinion) than Margaret—less written proof—still 
its indication must be considered at higher value, Both 
perished at sixteen. Margaret, we think, has left the better 
poems—certainly the more precocious— while Lucretia 
evinces more unequivocally the soul of the poet. In our 
August number we quoted in full sonie stanzas composed 
by the former at eight years of age. The latter’s earliest 
effusions are dated at fourteen. Yet the first compositions 
of the two seem to us of nearly equal merit. 





The most elaborate production of Margaret is “ Lenore,’’ 
of which we have just now spoken. It was written not long 
before her death, at the age of fifteen, after patient reflection, 
with much care, and with all that high resolve to do some- 
thing for fame with which the reputation of her sister had 
inspired her. Under such circumstances, and with the early 
poetical education which she could not have failed to receive, 
we confess that, granting her a trifle more than average 
talent, it would have been rather a matter for surprise had 
she produced a worse, than had she produced a better poem 
than “Lenore.”? Its length, viewed in connexion with its 
keeping, its unity, its adaptation, and its completeness (and 
all these are points having reference to artistical knowledge 
and perseverance) will impress the critic more favorably 
than its fancy, or any other indication of poetic power. In 
all the more important qualities we have seen far — very far 
finer poems than “ Lenore’ written at a much earlier age 
than fifteen. 

“ Amir Khan,” the iongest and chief composition of Lu- 
cretia, has been long known to the reading public. It was 
originally published, with others, in a small volume to which 
Professor Morse, of the American Society of Arts, contributed 
a Preface. Partly through the Professor, yet no dorbt partly 
through their own merits, the poems found their way to the 
laureate, Southey, who, after his peculiar fashion, and not 
unmindful of his previous fwrores in the case of Kirke 
White, Chatterton, and others of precocious ability, or at 
least celebrity, thought proper to review them in the Quar- 
terly. This was at a period when we humbled ourselves, 
with a subserviency which would have been disgusting had 
it not been ludicrous, before the crudest critical dicta of 
Great Britain. It pleased the laureate, after some squibbing 
in the way of demurrer, to speak of the book in question as 
follows :— ‘In these poems there is enough of originality, 
enough of aspiration, enough of conscious energy, enough 
of growing power to warrant any expectations, however 
sanguine, which the patrons and the friends and parents of 
the deceased could have formed.’? Meaning nothing, or ra- 
ther meaning anything, as we choose to interpret it, this 
sentence was still sufficient (and in fact the half of it would 
have been more than sufficient) to establish upon an im. 
movable basis the reputation of Miss Davidson in America. 
Thenceforward any examination of her true claims to dis- 
tinction was considered little less than a declaration of 
heresy. Nor does the awe of the laureate’s ipse dixit seem 
even yet to have entirely subsided. “ The genius of Lucretia 
Davidson,” says Miss Sedgwick in the very volume now 
before us, “has had the meed of far more authoritative 
praise than ours; the following tribute is from the London 
Quarterly Review.” What this lady —for whom and for 
whose opinion we still have the highest respect — can mean 
by calling the praise of Southey “ more authoritative ” than 
her own, is a point we shall not pause to determine. Her 
praise is at least honest, or we hope so. Its “ authority’ is 
in exact proportion with each one’s estimate of her judg- 
ment. But it would not do to say all this of the author of 
“ Thalaba.”? It would not do to say it in the hearing of men 
who are sane, and who, being sane, have perused the lead- 
ing articles in the “ London Quarterly Review ” during the 
ten or fifteen years prior to that period when Robert 
Southey, having concocted “ The Doctor,” took definitive 
leave of his wits. In fact, for any thing that we have yet 
seen or heard to the contrary, the opinion of the laureate, in 
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respect to the poem of “ Amir Khan,” is a matter still only 
known to Robert Southey. But were it known to all the 
world, as Miss Sedgwick supposes with so charmingly inno- 
cent an air ;— we mean to say were it really an honest opi- 
nion,— this“ authoritative praise,’’ — still it would be worth, 
in the eyes of every sensible person, only just so much as 
it demonstgates, or makes a show of demonstrating. Hap- 
pily the day has gone by, and we trust forever, when men 
are content to swear blindly by the words of a master, poet- 
laureate though he be. But what Southey says of the poem 
is at best an opinion and no more. What Miss Sedgwick 
says of it is very much in the same predicament. “ Amir 
Khan,’’ she writes, “ has long been before the public, but we 
think it has suffered from’a general and very natural dis- 
trust of precocious genius. The versification is graceful, 
the story beautifully developed, and the orientalism well 
sustained. We think it would not have done discredit to 
our most popular poets in the meridian of their fame ; as 
the production of a girl of fifteen it seems prodigious.” 
The cant of a kind heart when betraying into error a na- 
turally sound judgment, is perhaps the only species of cant 
in the world not altogether contemptible. 

We yield to no one in warmth of admiration for the per. 
sonal character of these sweet sisters, as that character is 
depicted by the mother, by Miss Sedgwick, and by Mr. 
Irving. But it costs us no effort to distinguish that which, 
in our heart, is love of their worth, from that which, in our 
intellect, is appreciation of their poetic ability. With the 
former, as critic, we have nothing to do. The distinction 
is one too obvious for comment; and its observation would 
have spared us much twaddle on the part of the commenta- 
tors upon “ Amir Khan.” 

We will endeavor to convey, as concisely as possible, 
some idea of this poem as it exists, not in the fancy of the 
enthusiastic, but in fact. It includes four hundred and forty 
lines. The metre is chiefly octo-syllabic. At one point it 
is varied by a casual introduction of an anapest in the first 
and second foot; at another (in a song) by seven stanzas of 
four lines each, rhyming alternately ; the metre anapestic of 
four feet alternating with three. The versification is always 
good, so far as the meagre written rules of our English 
prosody extend ; that is to say, there is seldom a syllable too 
much or too little ; but long and short syllables are placed at 
random, and a crowd of consonants sometimes renders a 
ine unpronounceable. For example: 


He loved,—and oh, he loved so well 
That sorrow scarce dared break the spelt. 


At times, again, the rhythm lapses, in the most inartistical 
manner, and evidently without design, from one species to 
another altogether incongruous; as, for example, in the 
sixth line of these eight, where the tripping anapestic 
stumbles into the demure iambic, recovering itself, even 
more awkwardly, in the conclusion: 


Bright Star of the Morning! this bosom is cold— 
I was forced from my native shade, 

And I wrapped me around with my mantle’s fold, 
A sad, mournful Circassian maid ! 

And I then vow’d that rapture should never move 
This changeless cheek, this rayless eye, 

And I then vowed to feel neither bliss nor love, 
But I vowed I would meet thee and die. 


Occasionally the versification rises into melody and even 
strength ; as here ~— 


’T was at the hour when Peris love 

To gaze upon the Heaven above 
Whose portals bright with many a gem 
Are closed—forever closed on them. 


Upon the whole, however, it is feeble, vacillating, and in- 
effective; giving token of having been “touched up” by 
the hand of a friend, from a much worse, into its present 








condition. Such rhymes as floor and shower— ceased and 
breast — shade and spread— brow and wo—clear and far 
— clear and air — morning and dawning — forth and earth — 
step and deep — Khan and hand — are constantly occurring ; 
and although, certainly, we should not, as a general rule, 
expect better things from a girl of sixteen, we still look in 
vain, and with something very much akin to a smile, for 
aught even approaching that “ marvellous ease and grace 
of versification”’? about which Miss Sedgwick, in the be 
nevolence of her heart, discourses. 

Nor does the story, to our dispassionate apprehension, 
appear “beautifully developed.” It runs thus:— Amir 
Khan, Subahdar of Cachemere, weds a Circassian slave 
who, cold as a statue and as obstinately silent, refuses to 
return his love. The Subahdar applies to a magician, who 
gives him 

a pensive flower 
Gathered at midnight’s magic hour ; 
the effect of whose perfume renders him apparently lifeless 
while still in possession of all his senses. Amreeta, the 
slave, supposing her lover dead, gives way to clamorous 
grief, and reveals the secret love which she has long borne 
her lord, but refused to divulge because aslave. Amir Khan 
hereupon revives, and all trouble is at an end. 

Of course, no one at all read in Eastern fable will be 
willing to give Miss Davidson credit for originality in the 
conception of this little story; and if she have claim to 
merit at all, as regards it, that claim must be founded upon 
the manner of narration. But it will be at once evident 
that the most naked outline alone can be given in the com- 
pass of four hundred and forty lines. The tale is, in sober 
fact, told very much as any young person might be expected 
to tell it. The strength of the narrator is wholly laid out upon 
a description of moonlight (in the usual style) with which 
the poem commences — upon a second description of moon- 
light (in precisely the same manner) with which a second 
division commences — and in a third description of the hall 
in which the entranced Subahdar reposes. This is all— 
absolutely all; or at least the rest has the nakedness of mere 
catalogue. We recognize, throughout, the poetic sentiment, 
but littke—very littlkek—of poetic power. We see occa- 
sional gleams of imagination: for example — 


And every crystal cloud of Heaven 
Bowed as it passed the queen of even. 


Amreeta was cold as the marble floor 
That glistens beneath the nightly shower. 


At that calm hour when Peris love 

To gaze upon the Heaven above, 
Whose portals bright with many a gem 
Are closed—forever closed on them. 


The Subahdar with noiseless step 

Rushed like the night-breeze o’er the deep. 
We look in vain for another instance worth quoting. But 
were the fancy seen in these examples observable either in 
the general conduct or in the incidents of the narrative, we 
should not feel obliged to disagree so unequivocally with 
that opinion which pronounces this clever little production 
“one which would not have done discredit to our most 
popular poets in the meridian of their fame!” 

“ As the work of a girl of sixteen,’ most assuredly we do 
not tiink it “ prodigious.” In regard to it we may repeat 
what we said of “‘ Lenore,’’ — that we have seen finer poems 
in every respect, written by children of more immature age. 
It is a creditable composition; nothing beyond this. «And, 
in so saying, we shall startle none but the brainless, and the 
adopters of ready-made ideas. We are convinced that we 
express the unuttered sentiment of every educated individual 
who has read the poem. Nor, having given the plain facts 


of the case, do we feel called upon to proffer any apology 
for our flat refusal to play ditto either to Miss Sedgwick, to 
Mr. Irving, or to Mr. Southey. 
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The Seaman’s Friend; Containing a Treatise on Prac- 
tical Seamanship, with Plates ; A Dictionary of Sea 
Terms ; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service ; 
Laws Relating to the Practical Duties of Masters and 
Mariners. ByR. H. Dana, Jr. Author of “ Two Years 
Before the Mast.” Littleand Brown: Boston. Ca- 
rey and Hart: Philadelphia. 


The publishers of this neat little volume have very pru- 
dently stereotyped it ; anticipating an extensive and contin- 
uous demand. In truth, the work belongs to the class of the 
obviously needful, and its circulation and appreciation are 
matters of certainty. Ever since men “ went down to the 
sea in ships,’ there has been a difficulty in procuring exact, 
compact, and universally intelligible information on the very 
topics which Mr. Dana now discusses. The necessary 
knowledge was to be gleaned, imperfectly and superficially, 
from amid a mass of technical jargon, diffused over a world 
of questionable authority. Books on Seamanship are ex- 
tant, to be sure — works of the highest scientific merit and 
ability —and the writings of Captain Basil Hall give, inci- 
dentally, a vast fund of intelligence on naval subjects; but 
the true desideratum was a work which could only be writ- 
ten by an individual placed exactly in the circumstances 
which surrounded Mr. Dana. It is well known that he is a 
man of talent and well educated; that ill-health induced 
him to try a sea-voyage in the capacity of common sailor ; 
and that thus he has been enabled to combine the advantages 
of theoretical and practical science. His “‘ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast’ was, very deservedly, one of the most popu- 
lar books ever published, and proved immensely profitable — 
at least to his booksellers. It gave, in 2. rich strain of philo- 
sophical observation, all the racy spirit, as the present vol- 
ume conveys all the exact letter of the sea. 

There is only one improvement which we could wish to 
suggest. Anappendix, we think, should be added ; embra- 
cing, first, in as popular, that is to say, in as untechnical 
a form as possible, the philosophy of latitude and longi- 
tude—the general principles of which may be rendered 
intelligible to almost any understanding — and, secondly, the 
formulae employed in the application of these principles to 
navigation, with concise rules for the use of the sextant and 
chronometer, and for solar, lunar, and stellar observations. 


The Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona. By Witu1aM 
Carterton, Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish 


Peasantry.”” Two Volumes. Carey and Hart: Phil- 
adelphia. 


This story originally appeared in the “ Dublin University 
Magazine,”’ under the title of “ Fardorougha, or The Miser,”’ 
It was much copied and admired, and has all the Zrish merit 
for which its author is so famous. 


Fragments From German Prose Writers. Translated 
by Saran Austin. With Biographical Sketches of the 
‘Authors. D. Appleton and Company. New York. 


This is a book about which little can be said, except in the 
way of general and pointed commendation. Its title fully 
explains its character ; although the fair authoress is at the 
trouble of enlarging upon the nature of the fragmentary 
contents. These seraps embody specimens of every variety 
of the prose literature of Germany — convey, in petto, its 
whole soul. The lives of the authors are invaluable. The 
volume is, in point of mechanical appearance, one of the 
most beautiful ever issued, even by the Appletons. 





Confession; Or the Blind Heart. A Domestic Story. 
By the Author of “ The Kinsmen,” “ The Yemassee,” 
“Guy Rivers,’ etc. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanch- 
ard: Philadelphia. 


In general, Mr. Simms should be considered as one giving 
indication, rather than proof of high genius. He puts us 
in mind of a volcano, from the very darkness issuing from 
whose crater we judge of the fire that is weltering below. 
So far, with slight exceptions, he has buried his fine talent 
in his themes. He should never have written ‘‘ The Par- 
tisan,’”? nor “ The Yemassee,”’ nor his late book (whose title 
we just now forget) about the first discovery of the Pacific. 
His genius does not lie in the outward so much as in the 
inner world. ‘“ Martin Faber” did him honor; and so do 
the present volumes, although liable to objection in some 
important respects. We welcome him home to his own 
proper field of exertion — the field of Godwin and Brown — 
the field of his own rich intellect and glowing heart. Upon 
reading the first few pages of “ Confession,” the stirring 
words of Scott arose to our lips—‘‘My foot ison my na- 
tive heath, and my name is McGregor.” 

It is our design to speak in full of the volumes before us; 
but we have left ourselves no space for the task, and must 
defer it, perforce, until the new year. 





Cecil; Or The Adventures of a Corcomb. A Novel. 
Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard: Philadelphia. 


This work is an obvious but very spirited and excellent 
imitation of the Pelhams and Vivian Greys. It abounds, 
even more than either of these works, in point, pungency 
and vivacity, but falls below them in true wit, and in other 
higher qualities. Altogether, it is richly entertaining, and 
will meet with success. The theme is a good one well 
managed. 


SECRET WRITING. 


The annexed letter from a gentleman whose abilities we 
very highly respect, was received, unfortunately, at too late 
a period to appear in our November number : 


DEAR SIR: 


I should perhaps apologise for again intruding a subject 
upon which you have so ably commented, and which may 
be supposed by this time to have been almost exhausted ; 
but as I have been greatly interested in the articles upon 
“ cryptography,’ which have appeared in your Magazine, I 
think that you will excuse the sige intrusion of a few 
remarks. With secret writing I have been practically con- 
versant for several years, and I have found, both in corre- 
spondence and in the preservation cf private memoranda, 
the frequent benefit of its peculiar virtues. I have thusa 
record of thoughts, feelings and occurrences, —a history of 
my mental existence, to which I may turn, and in imagina- 
tion, retrace former pleasures, and again live through by- 
gone scenes, — secure in the conviction that the magic scroll 
has a tale for my eye alone. Who has not longed for such 
a confidante ? ; 

Cryptography is, indeed, not only a topic of mere curios- 
ity, but is of general interest, as furnishing an excellent ex- 
ercise for mental discipline, and of high practical import- 
ance on various occasions ;— te the statesman and the gen- 
eral — to the scholar and the traveller, — and, may I not add 
“Jast though not least,’ to the lover? What can be so 
delightful amid trials of absent lovers, as a secret inter- 
course between them of their hopes and fears,— safe from 
the prying eyes of some old aunt, or it may be, of a perverse 
and cruel guardian ? —a billet dowx that will not betray its 
mission, even if intercepted, and that can “tell no tales” if 
lost, or, (which sometimes occurs,) if stolen from its viola- 
ted depository. : 

In the solution of the various ciphers which have been 
submitted to your examination, you have exhibited a power 
of analytical and synthetical reasoning I have never seen 
equalled; and the astonishing skill you have displayed, — 

articularly in deciphering the crypoogreph of Dr. Charles 
2 Frailey, will, I think, crown you the king of “ secret-read- 


ers.” But notwithstanding this, I think your opinion that 
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the construction of a rea.cryptograph is oe not suf- 
ficiently supported. Those examples which you have pub- 
lished have indeed not been of that character, as you have 
fully proved. They have, moreover, not been sufficiently 
accurate, for where the key was a phrase, (and consequent- 
ly the same character was employed for several letters,) dif- 
erent words would be formed with the same ciphers. The 
sense could then only be ascertained from the context, and 
this would amount to a probability — generally of a high 
degree, I admit — but still not toa positive certainty. Nay, 
a case might readily be imagined, where the most important 
word of the communication, and one on which the sense of 
the whole depended, should have so equivocal a nature, that 
the person for whose benefit it was intended, would be una- 
ble, even with the aid of his key, to discover which of two 
very different interpretations should be the correct one. If 
necessary, this can easily be shown; thus, for example, sup- 
pose a lady should receive from her affianced, a letter written 
in ciphers, containing this sentence, “4 5663 967 268 26 
3633,” and that a and m were represented by the figure 2, — 
e,m, and r by 3,—7 by 4,—I by 5,—o, s, and v by 6,—u 
by 7, —w by 8,—and y by 9; a moment’s inspection will 
show that the sentence might either be “I love you now as 
ever,” or “I love you now no more.’ How “positively 
shocking,” ** to say the least of it;*? and yet several of the 
ciphers that you have published, have required a greater 
number of letters to be represented by one character, than 
any to be found in the example before us. It is evident, 
then, that this is not a very desirable system, as it would 
scarcely be more useful than a lock without its key, or with 
one that did not fit its wards. 
I think, however, that there are various methods by which 
a hieroglyphic might be formed, whose meaning would be 
perfectly “ hidden ;”’ and I shall give one or two examples 
of what I consider such. A method which I have adopted 
for my own private use, is one which I am satisfied is of this 
nature, as it cannot possibly be solved without the assistance 
of its key, and that key, by which alone it can be unlocked, 
exists only in my mind; at the same time it is so simple, 
that with the practice in it which I have had, I now read it, 
and write it, with as much facility as I can the English char- 
acter. As I prefer not giving it here, I shall be compelled to 
have recourse to some other plan that is more complicated. 
By a cryprocrapPu, I understand — a communication which, 
though clearly ascertained by means of its proper key, can- 
not possibly be without it. To most persons, who have not 
thought much upon the subject, an article written in simple 
cipher, (by which I mean with each letter uniformly repre- 
sented by a single distinct character,) would appear to be an 
impenetrable mystery; and they would doubtless imagine 
that the more complicated the method of constructing such 
a cipher, the more insoluble — to use a chemical expression 
— would be the puzzle, since so much less would be the 
chance of discovering its key. This very natural conclu- 
sion is, however, erroneous,as it is founded on the supposition 
that possession must first be obtained of the key, in order to 
unravel the difficulty, — which is not the case. The process 
of reasening employed in resolving “‘ secret writing’’ has 
not the slightest relation to the form or description of the 
characters used,-but refers simply to their succession, and 
to acomparison of words in which the same letters occur. 
By these means any cipher of this nature can be unriddled, 
as experience has fully shown. A very successful method 
of avoiding detection, would be to apply the simple cipher 
to words written backwards and continuously. This, I con- 
ceive, might be called a perfect cryptograph, since from the 
want of spaces, and consequently the impossibility of cum- 
paring words, it would utterly perplex the person attempt- 
ing to discover its hidden import, and yet with the help of 
the key, each letter being known, the words could easily be 
separated and inverted. I give a short specimen of this 
style, and would feel much gratified with your opinion of the 
possibility of reading it. 


t8:4)0,22),0572, 1,580 us TSG TSA, GT AES TST tL 
USGL IC SUG TSE 2 TNT? TY TSTN, (15 (SG ETS FTE TL AG 
SLES rtSS Ci (U AE Ds * MCS STIS Ft EAM (FSP WLS iat 
§ 13), 71° )2,89( 1450, PStEF!) 


Should this not be considered perfect, (though I suspect it 
would puzzle even the ingenious editor aa its mean- 
ing,) I shall give another method below ch I can show 
must be, and if Lam successful I think you will do me the 
justice to admit that “ human ingenuity” has contrived “a 
cipher which human ingenuity cannot resolve.”’ I wish to 
be distinctly understood ; the secret communication above, 
and the one following, are not intended to show that you 
have promised more than you can perform. I do not take 
up the gauntlet. Your challenge, I am happy to testify, 
has been more than amply redeemed. It is merely with an 
incidental remark of yours, that Iam at present engaged, 
and my object is to show that however correct it may be 
generally, — it is not so universally. ai 

Agreeably to a part of my foregoing definition, ‘hat cannot 
be a proper cryptograph, in which a single character is made 





to represent more than one letter. Let us for a moment see 
what would be the result if this was reversed, — that is, if 
more than one cipher were used for a single letter. In case 
each letter were represented by two different characters, 
(used alternately or at random,) it is evident that while the 
certainty of reading such a composition correctly, by help 
of the key, would not be at all diminished, the difficulty of 
its solution without that help, would be vastly increased. 
This then is an approach to the formation of a secret cipher. 
If, now, the number of the characters were extended to three 
or four for each letter, it might be pronounced with tolera- 
ble certainty that such a writing would be ‘fsecret.”” Or, to 
take an extreme case, a communication might be made, in 
which no two characters would be alike! Here all reason- 
ing would be entirely baffled, as there would evidently be no 
objects of comparison ; and even if half a dozen words were 
known, they would furnish no clue to the rest. Here, then 
is a complete non plus to investigation, and we have arrived 
ata pet cryptograph. For, since any given cipher 
would stand for but one letter in the key, there could be but 
a single and definite solution; and thus both conditions of 
my definition are fully satisfied. In the following specimen 
of this method, I have employed the Roman-capital, small 
letter, and small capital, with their several inversions, giv- 
ing me the command of 130 characters, or an average of 
five to each letter. This is to “ make assurance doubly sure,”? 
for I am satisfied that were an average of three characters 
used for each letter, such a writing would be emphatically 
secret. If you will beso kind asto give my ciphera place 
in your interesting Magazine, I will immediately forward you 
its key. Hoping that you will not be displeased with my 
tedious letter, 
Iam most respectfully yours. 


W. B. TYLER. 
To Epcar A. Pos, Esq. 


Dr yiy OGXEW PyyFy4 nqgUH LIA VQgM9> xpTbis 
SNB csyLNKSY® CP raol H1Zev0g Laiyif ay maieel: 
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{The difficulty attending the cipher by key-phrase, viz: 
that the same characters may convey various meanings— 
is a difficulty upon which we commeated in our first article 
upon this topic, and more lately at greater length in a private 
letter to our friend F. W. Thomas. The key-phrase cryp- 
tograph is, in fact, altogether inadmissible. The labor re- 
quisite for its elucidation, even with the key, would, alone, 
render it so. Lord Bacon very properly defines three essen- 
tials in secret correspondence. It is required, first, that the 
cipher be such as to elude suspicion of being a cipher; 
secondly, that its alphabet be so simple of formation as to 
demand but little time in the construction of an epistle ; 
thirdly, that it shall be absolutely insoluble without the key 
— we may add, fourthly, that, with the key, it be promptly 
and certainly decipherable. 

Admitting, now, that the ingenious cryptograph proposed 
by our correspondent be absolutely what he supposes it, im- 
penetrable, it would still, we think, be inadmissible on the 
first point above stated, and more so on the second. But of 
its impenetrability we are by no means sure, notwithstand- 
ing what, at a cursory glance, appears to be the demonstra- 
tion of the writer. In the key-phrase cipher an arbitrary 
character is sometimes made to represent five, six, seven, 
or even more letters. Our correspondent proposes merely 
to reverse the operation :— and this simple statement of the 
case will do more towards convincing him of his error than 
an elaborate argument, for which we would neither have 
time, nor ourreaders patience. Ina key-phrase cryptograph, 
equally as in his own, each discovery is independent, not 
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necessarily affording any clue to farther discovery. Neither 
is the idea of our friend, although highly ingenious, philo- 
sophical, and unquestionably original with him, (since he so 
assures us,) original im itself. Itis one of the many sys- 
tems tried by Dr. Wallis and found wanting. Perhaps no 
good cipher. was ever invented which its originator did not 
conceive insoluble ; yet, so far, no impenetrable cry ptograph 
has been discovered. Our correspondent will be the less 
startled at this, our assertion, when he bears in mind that he 
who has been termed the “‘ wisest of mankind’? — we mean 
Lord Verulam — was as confident of the absolute insolubility 
of his own mode as our present cryptographist is of his. 
What he said upon the subject in his De Augmentis was, at 
the day ofits publication, considered unanswerable. Yet his 
cipher has been repeatedly unriddled. We may say, in ad- 
dition, that the nearest approach to perfection in this matter, 
_ is the chiffre quarré of the French Academy. This consists 
of a table somewhat in the form of our ordinary multiplica- 
tion tables, from which the secret to be conveyed is so 
written that no letter is ever represented twice by the same 
character. Out of a thousand individuals nine hundred and 
ninety-nine would at once pronounce this mode inscrutable. 
It is yet susceptible, under peculiar circumstances, of prompt 
and certain solution. 

Mr. T. will have still less confidence in his hastily adopted 
opinions on this topic when we assure him, from personal 
experience, that what he says in regard to writing back- 
wards and continuously without intervals between the words 
—isall wrong. So far from “ utterly perplexing the deci- 
pherer,” it gives him no difficulty, legitimately so called 
— merely taxing to some extent his patience. We refer 
him to the files of “ Alexander’s Weekly Messenger” for 
1839 — where he will see that we read numerous ciphers of 
the class described, even when very ingenious additional 
difficulties were interposed. We say, in brief, that we should 
have little trouble in reading the one now proposed. 

“ Here,” says our friend, referring to another point, “ all 
reasoning would be entirely baffled, as there would evi- 
dently be no objects of comparison.”’ This sentence assures 
us that he is laboring under much error in his conception of 
cipher-solutions. Comparison isa vast aid unquestionably ; 
‘but not an absolute essential in the elucidation of these 
mysteries. 

We need not say, however, that this subject is an ex- 
cessively wide one. Our friend will forgive us for not 
entering into details which would lead us— God knows 
whither. The ratiocination actually passing through the 
mind in the solution of even a simple cryptograph, if de- 
tailed step by step, would filla large volume. Our time is 
much occupied; and notwithstanding the limits originally 
placed to our cartel, we have found ourselves overwhelmed 
with communications on this subject; and must close it, 
perforce — deeply interesting as we find it, To this resolu- 
tion we had arrived last month; but the calm and truly in- 
genious reasoning of our correspondent has induced us te 
say these few words more. We print his cipher — with no 
promise to attempt its solution ourselves — much as we feel 
inclined to make the promise —and to keep it, Some of 
our hundred, thousand readers will, no doubt, take up the 
gauntlet thrown down ; and our pages shall be open for any 
communication on the subject, which shall not tax our own 
abilities or time. 

In speaking of our hundred thousand readers (and we can 
scarcely suppose the number to be less), we are reminded 
thatof this vast number, one and only one has succeeded in 
solving the cryptograph of Dr. Frailey. The honor of the 
solution, is however, due to Mr. RicHarp Botton, of Ponto- 
toc, Mississippi. His letter did not reach us until three 
weeks after the completion of our November number, in 
which we should, otherwise, have acknowledged it. 





THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Prrnaps the editors of no magazine, either in America or 
Europe, ever sat down, at the close of a year, to contemplate 
the progress of their work with more satisfaction than we 
do now, Our success has been unexampled, almost in- 
credible. We may assert without fear of contradiction that 
no periodital ever witnessed the same increase during so 
short a period. We began the year almost unknown; cer- 
tainly far behind our cotemporaries in numbers; we close 
it with a list of twenty-five thousand subscribers, and the 
assurance on every hand that our popularity has as yet 
seen only its dawning. Butif such is the orient, what will 
our noonday be? Nor, if we may for once play the egotist, 
is this success wholly undeserved. Everything that talent, 
taste, capital, or energy could do for ‘“‘Graham’s Magazine ” 
has been done, and that too without stint. The best typo- 
graphy, the choicest engravers, the finest writers, the most 
finished artists, and the utmost punctuality in our business 
department, have lent their aid to forward our enterprise ; 
and what neither could have done singly, all combined have 
effected. Nothing has been spared. The splendor of our 
embellishments has never been equalled: the variety and 
richness of our literary matter are not to be surpassed. We 
not only presenta choicer list of contributors than any other 
magazine in the country, but we rejoice in more than one 
writer whom we alone have becn able to tempt from their 
retreats, and who cannot be induced to contribute to any 
cotemporary. We have secured the exclusive services of 
SartTain, and have made a permanent engagement with 
Sapp. Our Fashion Plates have become the standards in that 
department, and the line engravings we have furnished have 
been universally cited as superior to those of the richest 
Annuals. In literary rank we are assigned the first place of 
our class, and our criticisms on books are deferred to as the 
best in the country. We may speak thus boldly, because, 
although we may be only Snug the Joiner, yet whenever we 
roar as now, it is in the character of the lion. Reviewing, 
therefore, our past success, and taking it— and why not ?— 
as an earnest for the future, we can afford, we opine, to sip 
our cup of choice Mocha at ease, and if not to “shoulder 
our crutch,’ at least to “ tell how fields were won.”’ 

We shall begin the new year determined to surpass even 
what we have done. As we have introduced a new era into 
magazine history we shall not pause until the revolution is 
complete. We shall not follow the namby-pamby style of 
periodical literature, but aim at a loftier and more extended 
flight. For this purpose we shall-increase the amount of 
our reading matter, although, at the same time, our embel- 
lishments shall even be superior in beauty to what they : 
at present. We have made arrangements by which the 
graceful pens of two lady-éditore will be added to our 
strength. Our editorial list will then be ss follows: 

Geo. R. Granam, Mrs. E. C. Empury, 
Cuas. J. Pererson, Mrs. A. 8. STEPHENS, 
Epcar A. Pos. 

Our Prospectus will show the number of American wri- 
ters, in addition to the editors, enlisted in the work. With 
such a corps we may meke any promises. 

To ensure a supply of the best original engravings we have, 
in addition to . Sartain and Sadd, procured the aid of 
Meesrs. Raw: right, Hatch and Smillie, and Mr. Dick, 
—all well known for the elegance of their work. Our chief 
illustrations shall, however, be as heretofore, mezzotinto 
engravings, — they being decidedly the most effective, ele- 
gent, rare, and desirable. This field we shall enjoy without 






even an attempt at serious competition, it being impossible 
for any other like magazine to bring out the same or equal 
talent in this way. 

And now, as the play is over and we have spoken the epi- 
logue, we will draw the curtain witha single wish: “ a hap- 
py new year, and many of them, to our subscribers.’ 
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established on their ruins; and the same spirit be 

made to pervade every portion of the nation through 

these gigantic arteries. Nor shall they be less 

powerful in war than in government. ‘They shall | 
be alike fitted to facilitate attacking an enemy, | 
resisting invasion, or putting down an insurrection. 
Napoleon won the campaign of Ulm and Aus. 
terlitz by posting his troops in twenty thousand 
wagons from the heights of Boulogne to the 
shores of the Rhine,—but even the giant celerity of 
the French Emperor shall be outstripped, and 
hundreds of thousands of men concentrated on the 
frontiers Of a kingdom at a day’s warning. The 
arm of despotism itself may gather new strength 
from this agent. Insurrection shall no longer be 
allowed time to lift its head. The first risings of 
the people, even in the remotest corner of the 
empire, will be put down, before they have had 
time to rally, by daily increasing forces, pouring in 
from all quarters, at the first signal of revolt. 
Alas! for freedom—and alas! for the regenera- 
tion of Europe. The hand of despotism turns 
her weapons on herself. Well has Napoleon said 
that even the Press is the instrument of either 
liberty or tyranny, just in proportion as its directors 
are free or abject. 

But we had almost forgotten the revolutions in 
commerce which this new agent is destined to 
produce. The labors of Vasco de Gama shall soon 
become useless, the tide of trade return to its old 
channels, and the desert itself own the power of | 
the human mind, Though many laugh at it as a 
chimera, the day is not distant, when our locomo- 
tives shall thunder over the barren sands of Suez, 
and the riches of India once more pour down the 
Delta of the Nile. Venice, perhaps, shall lift her 
head again above the waters, and the lion of St. 
Mark wave and rustle in the breeze. As Amster- 
dam dwindled away so shall many a proud port in 
Britain—oriental opulence shall trail as in the 
days of Dandalo along the palaces of the Lagunes 
—and the trade of the world, after a struggle of | 
five hundred years, return again to the jewelled 
mistress of the Adriatic. 

Nor shall America be the last in these mighty | | 
revolutions, ‘The silent prairies, now waving with | 
the verdure of centuries, and trodden only by the | 

May Ist, 1840. 








RIV 


River! River! little River! 
Bright you sparkle on your way. 
O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Thro’ the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Like a child at play. 


River! River, swelling River! 
On you rush o’er rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 


April, 1840. 
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‘it grows vaster as we gaze. 
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feet of the Indian and buffalo, shall be covered 
with smoking cities, and noisy manufacturies, and 
filled with all the din of civilised life. The Rocky 


| Mountains themselves, penetrated through some 


mighty gorge, shall no longer be a barrier between 


| the eastern and western world. From the shores 


of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific a vast 
chain of rail roads, cutting through a thousand hills 
and traversing a thousand vallies, shall set at 
defiance the obstacles of nature; and the wealth of 
the Indies, borne by the trade winds across the 
great western ocean, shall come to our markets by 
the way of Astoria and the Mississippi valley. 
Civilized labor may even be defied, and the silks of 
China afforded, in this way, cheaper than those of 
France. Who can set bounds to the achievements 
of this new agent? What hand can say amid its 


| overturning, and overturning, “thus far shalt thou 


go and no farther ?” 

We like rail roads, and we do n’t like them. 
We like to contemplate the gigantic revolutions 
they are destined to achieve, growing mightier and 
more stupendous at every stride, as if the world 
could not contain their dilating magnitude. But 
we do not lixe the ruin of old customs, the des- 
truction of landscape-beauty, and the loss of the 
poetry of life which are withered as by a Sirocco’s 
breath before the march of improvement. Nor 
do we like the gloomy prospect for the men of 
Europe—the iron rule, the centralising power, the 
more than Roman tyrarny revived. But we may 
only fear, not know. We may pause and wonder,— 
we may see or fancy we see empires overturned 
and continents revolutionised,—we may gaze awe 
struck on the changes of dynasties far-fleeting 
through the dim obscurity,—but though we invoke 
eternity for a reply no answer comes booming from 
out the vast profound, and the Great Omniscient 


| knoweth only how it shall end. 


There—we have just glanced at our subject, and 
A volume, however, 
could only fill out the details of the picture, 
without altering the bolder shadows or more bril- 
liant lights. There is much in it to admire, and 
much to fear. We close as we began—we confess 
we can do nothing else—we like rail roads, and we 
do n’t like them. J. S. 


ER. 


River! River! brimming River 
Broad and deep and stil/ as Time, 
Seeming sti/l—yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime. 


River! River! rapid River! 
Swifter now you slip away,— 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 
Like life’s closing day. 
Cc. B. M. 
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LE CHIRURGIEN DE MARINE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


BY W. R. 


CuaptTer I. 


Ir was one of those cold gloomy nights pecu- 
liar to November, under the sky of Brittainy. 


The city of Brest lay sleeping in the dreary waste, | 
| endure such an existance ? 


and naught could be heard save the grating of the 
heavy cordage of the shipping lying in port, the 
roaring of the surf, as it dashed against the soli- 
tary storehouses, and the steady tread of the 
sentinels on shipboard. In the distance, and on 
the left, a prison for galley slaves appeared gleaming 
amid the dark and undefinable masses which sur- 
rounded it. From one of the apartments, however, 
the light shone with less brilliancy than the others. 
This was the infirmary for invalid slaves. 

At one of the windows a young man in the 
uniform of a naval surgeon was leaning his 
forehead against the iron grating, wrapt in a pro- 
found meditation. After remaining in this position 
for some time, he cast his eyes upon a sheet of 
paper he held in his hand, which was covered with 
erasures, as if he had been endeavoring to collect 
together the phantasies which his benighted vision 
had created. He commenced reading to himself. 
« What is life without happiness, and how attain 
happiness without riches? Riches! This then is 
the goal. As to the means to acquire wealth, 
what matters it, so the end fails not. Become rich 
at once. Make one step from the path of recti- 
tude and become rich. It is but the dishonor of a 
day. A few years will obliterate the obloquy. 
Commit crime itself and gain wealth. Conscience 
only becomes our accuser, when we have no 
justification. As to remorse if it exisi at all, let its 
torments come: it cannot be worse than the 
cravings of unsatisfied desire. At all events I 
know not the unhappiness attending a guilty con- 


science, but I have felt and still feel the miseries of | 


a life of poverty. Reason then tells me to do any 
thing whereby I may gain riches. ‘The poor live 
not. ‘To live is to possess the means to follow 
your own inclinations. I am now twenty-seven 
years of age, fond of pleasure, and the society of 
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pretty women, yet I am obliged to pass my life 
like a prisoner—cooped up in a five foot square 
between decks, or confined to the unhealthy at- 
mosphere of a hospital room, hearing nothing but 
groans and imprecations. Why is it that I must 
What have I done to 
merit this unhappy doom. However, I suppose 1 
must submit to fate. Even if I desired to change 
my luckless life by attempting, what the world 
would call a crime, the occasion would not offer— 
so rare is it that an advantageous opportunity is 
met with. The honesty of three-fourths of man- 
kind hold good only so far as they are prevented 


_ by circumstances from becoming rogues,” 





he was disposed to do. 


} 
| 


'declaim against the inequalities of society. 





Finishing the foregoing sophisms the young 
man reflected for some time upon the arguments 
which his perverted brain had suggested—now 
striking the paper as if satisfied of their correctness, 
and now shaking his head doubtfully. To those 
who could at this time have read his thoughts it 
would have been a curious study to observe the 
workings of a morbid mind indignant at the impo- 
tency of man in battling with fate, and demanding 
of Heaven an account for surrounding crime with 
so many difficulties. But further observation would 
undoubtedly show that the strange direction his 
ideas had taken, resulted more from an unsettled 
state of mind than any real depravity of heart. 

Edward Launey was one of those young men 
whose ambition far exceed their prospects, and 
who pass the time in unavailing regrets at, what 
they consider, their bad fortune. Possessed of 
but limited means he had either to remain poor, or 
endeavor to enrich himself by the s!ow and 
uncertain means of his profession, neither of which 
He loved rather to 
His 
sophistical reasonings had opened a way to justify 
any means which tended to the success of his all 
absorbing scheme. Yet for all that it wanted but 
one spark of pure and virtuous fire to awaken 
the better feelings of his nature. He was like a 
rudderless vessel upon the unruffled sea, whose 
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wide spread sails awaited the breeze, regardless 
which way she was propelled by it. 

Launey had been for some time absorbed by his 
reflections when he was recalled to himself by the 
announcement that a galley slave was dead. 
Making his way through the double ranges of 
beds he threw aside the covering and looked upon 
the face of the corpse with more than ordinary 
curiosity. All his previous thoughts had now 
given place to scientific interest. ‘The instinct of 
the surgeon was re-awakened at sight of the dead 
body. He passed his hand lightly over the protu- 
berances of the neck, studied an instant the 
muscles of the face, then as if he had suddenly 
made up his mind upon verifying certain conclusions 
or removing certain doubts, he ordered the body to 
be taken into the dissecting room. 

The deceased was a subject well worthy the 
study of a disciple of Gall or Layater. Convicted 
of robbery on the highway, he had been condemned 
to imprisonment for life. Ten years had elapsed 
since his confinement, the whole of which time he 
had spent in fruitless endeavors to escape. His 
attemprs never failed in bringing upon him the 
punishment consequent upon their discovery. The 
repeated blows and stripes of the galley sergeant 
had the effect of weakening and breaking down his 
almost indomitable spirit, without causing him to 
relinquish the idea of flight. ‘The desire of liberty 
increased as its impossibility became more obvious. 
The sixth attempt at escape being frustrated, he 
was heavily loaded with irons, and not permitted 
to leave his cell. This latter resort took from him 
ail hope. He apparently abandoned the idea of 
escaping, and in a few days was taken seriously ill. 
It was the eighth day that he had been in the 
infirmary when our story commences, and when 
Launey was called to view his dead body. 

The guard now entered and placing the body 
upon ’@ sort of hand barrow carried it into the 
amphitheatre or dissecting hall. This place was 
seldom used, and presented in its appearance a 
most hideous spectacle. Here and there lay portions 
of human members, half eaten by rats, with skulls 
and bones scattered promiscuously in every direc- 
tion; while at the extreme end of the room an 
incomplete skeleton was suspended near to an 
open window, and the night wind nroaning and 
rattling its dry bones one with another, emitted 
a strange and unearthly sound. Accustomed as 
Launey was to such scenes, the lateness of the 
hour, the damp and chilly state of the room, and 
the fantastic shadows which night throws around 
every object the eye rests upon, caused at this time 
not a little uneasiness. He hastily prepared his 
instruments, approached the table, and uncovered 
the face of the slave. _The body was divested of 
clothing. It appeared wasted and wrinkled like 
that of an old man, but the soft full muscle gave 
evidence of one little past the prime of manhood. 
These traces of vigor, however, were but rare. 
The limbs were so covered with scars, knots and 
slashes, which had been left by the galley master, 
that one would have thought them composed of 
innumerable patches one upon another. 

The iron manacle still remained fastened to the 
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right leg, and had made a deep impression. After 
regarding attentively the appearance of the subject, 
| Launey approached the lamp and took up his dis- 
| secting knife. He then raised the arm of the 
| corpse, but as he raised it he fancied some 
| resistance was made. Astonished and terrified he 
| leaned close to the body, and lifted the head toward 
the lamp. The eyelids quivered slightly. He put the 
lamp closer. ‘The eyes opened with a wild stare. 
Launey started back. ‘The slave now assumed a 
Sitting posture, and looked around with alarm. 
The young surgeon was motionless and dumb with 
affright, and knew not what to think. Quick as 
lightning, Pierre Cranou slid down upon his feet 
and sprang to the window, 

This was not the first time a slave had sought 
to effect his escape by feigning death. Launey 
saw through the stratagem. 


N DE MARINE. 





He flew toward Cra- 
nou, and caught him just in time to prevent his 
leaping out into the yard. The slave struggled 
hard to free himself, but Launey held him firmly. 
It was a trying moment for both. It resulted, 
however, in the overthrow of the slave, for being 
enfeebled by having no food for so long a time, 
he was soon overcome, 

“« You see,” said Laufey, as he placed his knee 
upon the breast of Cranou, “ you see it is useless 
to attempt flight whilst I am at hand.” 

The slave made another effort to release himself, 


Launey. 

“Let me go! In God’s.name let me go!” 
implored he. ‘ \Vhat is my escape to you? You 
are not my keeper.” 

‘J am your keeper as long as you are an 
invalid. What would be said of me were I to 
suffer you to escape ?” 

** No one will be the wiser: besides they can do 
nothing to you. Oh, sir, 1 conjure you let me go! 
let me escape from this dreadful place! Suffer me 
a minute’s liberty, that I may breathe the fresh air 
—let me go I entreat you!” 

«It is impossible.” 

The slave struggled to get free, but the surgeon 
held him vigorously. 

* You stir not without my permission,” said he. 
“IT do not want it said you played the fool with 
me” 

«I want my liberty. I must have it,” cried 
Cranou. “Oh, God! to have suffered so long 
uselessly, to have remained without food so that I 
might get into the infirmary, succeeded too so well 
in feigning death—deceived every one, and yet all 
to no purpose—to no purpose !—my escape almos: 
certain and to be thus balked, it is too much—it 
is too much!” and the convict beat his head 
against the wall of the amphitheatre in alternate 
rage and despair. 

“Why?” asked he, “are you so des rous of 
liberty. 

« Why? Ah, you have never been a prisoner, 
or you would not ask. I cannot live here, I wis! 
to return to my native hills before I die—to b> 
under the sunny sky of Marseilles—to behold onee 
more the olive trees of my home.” 

“ Nay, but you are not sufficiently strong to 





but he saw he was powerless in the hands of 
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work at your old occupation. You would perish 
with hunger were you liberated.” 

ranou smiled contemptuously. 

«I have no need to work. 
you.” 

« You rich?” 

« Yes, 1!” 

*“ You are happy then ?” 

Although these words were pronounced in a 
tone of apparent irony—-the manner of the surgeon 
had in it something which Cranou understood. 

«« Hear me,’’ said he, lowering his voice, “ would 
you also be nch, I have enough for both.” 

« Do you take me for a fool, Cranou ?” 

«J tell you 1 have enough to make your 
fortune.” 

«Some robbery you will commit then I sup- 
pose.” 

« No, 1 have the money now. 
and I will share it with you.” 

“Keep your idle stories for some one else,” 
said Launey, ashamed that he had paid any atten- 
tion to the slave. “ Return to your cell and let us 
hear no more of this.” Saying which the surgeon 
raised him from the floor, still holding him by the 
wrists. ; 

“ You believe me not,” repeated Cranon de- 
spairingly. “ May I never hope for pardon if I do 
not speak the truth. 
you of it?” 

« Show me your treasure.” 

«“ ] have it not here. You know I cannot have 


I am richer than 


Assist my escape 


it here, but suffer me to escape and I swear by | 


Heaven to produce the money.” 
«I think I have it now,” said Launey ironically. 


«Go poor wretch, you shall wear your chains | 


again,” 

Cranou uttered a groan. For an instant he 
seemed resolving something of doubtful issue im his 
mind, then raising himself to his utmost height, he 
exclaimed in an accent so wild, so earnest, that the 
surgeon was startled. 


«“ Promise me, if I prove to you that I speak not | 


falsely, you will suffer me to escape.” 

«« We shall see.” 

« Promise me.” . 

« J would not risk much I suppose.” 

« Swear, then.” * 

« Be it so, I swear.” 

« Well, upon the beach of Saint Michael, at the 
north point of the rock called the Irglas, and at six 
feet below the surface I, ten years ago buried a 
casket containing four hundred thousand frances,” 

« And how came the casket in your possession.” 

«It was obtained from a traveller whom I, 
together with a companion murdered.” 

«¢ Unhappy man !” 

«“ Four hundred thousand francs repeated Cranou 
with an air of triumph. Is not that sufficient for 
both of us. If you wish it, one-half is yours.” 

Launey shook his head incredulously. 

« There is only one difficulty in the way of your 
story,”’ said he, 
this place ten years already.” 

«It is just ten years since the deed was committed. 
My companion was named Martin. 


What can I do to satisfy | 


“and that is you have been in | 


We struck | 
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| the blow together, and secreted the casket for fear 

of being pursued. The next day we were arrested 
_ by the gen d’armes at Plestin, for another rob- 
| bery. Martin is since dead, and I only, possess the 
secret.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Launey to affect 
indifference he listened with eager attention. When 
the other had finished his recital he remained for 
some time debating with himself whether what he 
had heard had any plausibility in it or not. 
Recovering himself he colored deeply as he met the 
searching gaze of Cranou, but assuming a tone of 
unbelief he said, 

“Your romance is well contrived, but it is too 
old, one hears no more of hidden treasures except 
in dramatic stories—try some other tale.” 
| ‘The prisoner started. 

“ Then you believe me not ?” 

“I believe you to be a consummate knave, 
seeking to exercise your wits at the expense of the 
credulous,.” 

“Sir Launey hear me! the casket is_ buried in 
the spot I have told you. I swear to find it if you 
will but let me go.” 

«“T will not trouble you.” 

* You shall have two-thirds of it.” 

«“ No more ?” 

«“ And all the jewels, for there are also jewels.” 

«“ Enough. I will not hear more. Go!” 

Cranou uttered a cry of anguish and fell to the 
floor. 
| I] will not rise—carry me hence—I will not 
move a step. He distrusts me, it is trne, but he 
| will not believe me. And not to be permitted to 
prove that I speak the truth. But two leagues 
between wealth and misery. Launey you will 
repent it! you will repent it!” 

The slave now rolled upon the floor, raving like 
'a maniac. Launey was perplexed. The story of 
Cranou had awakened within him the whirl of 
vicious passions which had only slept. On the one 
_ hand he was on the point of acceding to the proposi- 
tion of Cranou, and on the other the fear of being 
duped by his well concocted scheme, shook the 
former resolution. This latter reason prevailed, 
and to put an end to further temptation he decided 
upon taking him up in his arms and carrying him 
to his room. He essayed to lift him, but finding 
himself too weak to support him alone, he deter- 
mined upon going for assistance. Doubly fastening 
the door, he ran to the guard room and ordered 
two of the guards to follow him. As they drew 
near to the amphitheatre a gun flashed just before 
them, and the same instant a man naked and 
covered with blood, staggered and fell at the 
extreme end of the court. It was Cranou, who, 
being left alone, had endeavored to escape by the 
window. One of the sentiffels had discovered and 
fired at him. Launey arrived in time to witness 
his last moments. The ball had entered his heart. 
He was dead! 





Cuarter II. 


Badenwiller is a small city, situated in a cleft or 
pass of a mountain, at the foot of the Black 
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Forest. The situation is well adapted to furnish a 
theme for the poet’s pen. It is indeed a terrestrial 
paradise. Encompassed on either side by vast 
hills and beautiful forests, the valley in front lies 
spread out like a rich cafpet, teeming with the 
gayest of flowers. 
beauties, while the ear is touched with its 


harmonies. It seemed as if nature had concen- 


trated within the limits of this spot all that could 
give grace and grandeur to the scene. 


Badenwiller, as its name indicafes (city of | 


baths,) is a watering place; and the ruins of some 
old Roman baths are still shown to the curious 
traveller. At the time of which we write, the 
visiters who lodged at the Ville De Carlshrue, 
the prinicipal hotel of Badenwiller, were congre- 


gated under a shady walk of acacias near to the | 


hotel. Madame Perscof, the widow of a wealthy 
citizen of Mulhausen, soon arrived, and with her 
daughter made an addition to the party. Madame 
was descended of a family, which she was pleased 
to repeat, not unfrequently, had held “high 
honors”—the said honors being neither more nor 
less than those of Burgomaster. 


bespoke one who had daughters to marry. Young 
when she became a widow, she had the address to 
make of her widowhood a sort of position in 
society; and her faults and virtues alike became 
mutters ef public concern. As the three youngest 


of her daughters grew up, she availed herself of the © 


general interest in her behalf to marry them off, but 
when it came the turn of the fourth, she found 
difficulties in the way which she had not antici- 
pated, 

Madame attended all the balls and» soirees 
around, and always took occasion to speak of her 
eldest, but without success. Seeing the impossi- 
bility of disposing of Clemence at Mulhausen, she 
determined. upon seeking a husband elsewhere, and 
Badenwiller held out inducements which at that 
tume were not generally known. ‘Thither she 
went, and at the time we speak of, she had been 
there about six weeks, After saluting severally the 
company, she seated herself with her daughter by 
her side, and the conversation, suspended a moment 
by her arrival, now recommenced, # 

“T chink,” said an old lady, whose obesity would 
scarcely admit of her occupying less than three 
chairs, “ I think there is something strange in the 
conduct of this Miss Morpeth, to come here with 
no one but a sort of gwerdian! What does it 
lock like.” 

‘ {Not so strange as you imagine,” replied 
a ther old lady, who passed for an oracle in 
matters relating to England,—-her husband being a 
subscriber to the Quarterly Review. « Miss Mor- 


She was one of 
those honest mothers, whose words and actions | 
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_This Mr, Burns is rich I ’ll venture to say,” said 


The eye is charmed with its | 


another. 

“ How infamous,” ejaculated Madame Perscof. 
I am but a poor widow, but if I had a daughter 
like this Miss Morpeth, I *"d—” 

“ After all,” interrupted the lady who read the 
Review, “ you perhaps judge too severely. England 
is a liberal country—they have their habeas corpus, 
their hustings, and all this has an influence upon 
their manners. It makes a part of their customs.” 

“Tt is not a good custom then. ‘This girl is a 

-coquette. fas she not turned the head of Mr. 
_Launey. Such a fine young man as he is deserving 
of a better choice.” 
“ Hush—here he is,” said the fat lady as 
_Edward Launey now appeared at the end of the 
grove of acacias. He approached slowly, saluted 
_the company, and seated himself upon a bench at 
some distance. 

Madame Perscef after hemming twice or thrice, 
-and moving her chair to make room for him 
between herself and daughter, turned ,around and 
invited him to a vacant seat near ¢. This, 
however, he politely declined. ~ 
«« Indeed, sir, your presence among us is quite a 
‘favor. If I*mistake not this, is your promenade 
_hour with Miss Morpeth, What has prevented 
| your usual walk ?”’ 

« Miss Morpeth did not wish to go out this 
morning,” replied Launey petulantly. 

“She has changed her mind then,” said the fat 
lady, “for there she is with Mr. Burns.” 

Launey rose quickly. Miss Morpeth was indeed 
at the door of the hotel, mounted upon one of the 
mules used for excursions in the Black Forest. 
Perceiving Edward, a blush mantled her cheek, aid 
_jumping to the ground she quickly entered the 

house without speaking to her companion. Mr. 

Burns, astonished at so sudden a movement, looked 

around to ascertain the cause. He saw the young 
| Frenchman standing a few steps off, pale avd 
immoveable. ‘This explained it all, and shaking his 
head with an air of displeasure, he ascended the 
steps and was about to follow her, whea Launey 
caught his arm. 

“ Sir,” said he, with emotion, “a word with 
you.” 

The countenance of the Englishman brightened, 
as if he awaited and desired the issue, 

«TI am at your service, sir.” 

The two took the path and proceeded some 
distance in silence. When they were out of 
hearing Launey stopped. 

“Sir,” said he, *- you are probably aware what 





“TI believe I am,” replied Burns. 
« You cannot be ignorant of my love for Miss 


peth is English, and they always travel with their | Morpeth, and the hope I have conceived shat my 


lovers. It is their custom.” 


| 
| motive induces me to bring you here.” 


love is not wholly unrequited. Without inquiring 


« What immorality,” exclaimed Madame Perscof. | into the right by which you possess her confidence, 


« And who is this Mr. Burns, who follows her 
about every where ? 
her family ; but a friend would not be so attentive. 
He must be a lover.” 

“He is very old at all events.” 


She pretends he is a friend of 


| I know that she regards you as her counseller, 
_and to you must [ look for an explanation of her 
| conduct toward me, I have already questioned 
| her, but she was too much troubled to tell me. 
| Your name was so mixed up with her replies that 





«Old men always seek for matches of this kind. | I could understand neither one thing nor anothes, 
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and I left her in tears, Why is it that your arrival 
has created such a change ? 
me, and, after having informed me that she should 
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| he had travelled successively through Italy, Switzer- 


Why does she shun | 


reinain at home this morning, why has she broken | 


her word to appear with you ?” 


replied Mr. Burns. 
which we took in’ company, I will satisfy you. I 
wished to have a conversation with her alone. 
She promised yesterday that she would accompany 
me to Blaou.” 

*“ Thus she deceives me !” 

« Say rather that she sofiened a refusal bv an 
innocent untruth. You complain of her reserve 
since my arrival 
moment, you will see the necessity she has of 
knoaing, before proceeding farther in this matter, 
what prospects are before her.” 

« T know not whether I fully understand you, 


land, and Germany. By this means he sought to 
divert his mind from reflection. It was upon 
returning from this last excursion, that chance 


‘conducted him to Badenwiller at the moment of 
“You demand a great deal of me, sir,” coldly | 


«As to the ride you speak of, | 


‘lish language being familiar to him, he could | 


Miss Morpeth’s arrival. Struck with her beauty, he 
availed himself of that species of liberty, which the 
visiters of watering places have conventionally 
established, to enter into conversation. ‘The Eng- 


entertain her in her own tongue. This circum- 
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' stance which was, perhaps, the cause of their © 
intimacy, was also a sufficient pretext for them to — 


here, but if you reflect for a- 
_ amused herself with his gallicisms, and gave him so — 


sir,” responded Launey coloring as he spoke, * but | 


if you refer to me or my station in life, I am ready 
to give yoy all the information you desire.” 
“IT will hear youghen.” 


« T am a native of Brittainy, and of good family. | 


My father died at Brest. He was captain of a 
frigate. Left an orphan at fifteen, F entered the 
Royal Navy as a Surgeon. It is but eighteen 
months since I quitted the service. As to my 
fortune,” and his voice faltered as he continued, 
“T possess four hundrd thousand fiancs in govern- 
iment securities, of which I can readily produce 
ample proofs.” 

«All this may be of some interest to Miss 
Morpeth, but permit me to say it is insufficient.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Launey, “this is insulting 
language.” 

«It is but the language of prudence.” 


isolate themselves from the crowd. 


She derived — 


much pleasure in correcting the accent of Launey, | 


many explanations, that he soon 
perfect in h's pronunciation. 
most frequently given in French. 

To hear the accent of a beautiful girl, speaking 
a language not her own, the hesitating voice, the 
doubtful tone, the barbarisms which seem harmony 
itself, all lend an irresistible charm ! 

Launey was enchanted by her alluring naivete, 
and became her constant companion. ‘To repay 
her assiduities, he proposed-reading to her some of 
the best female poets, and to discuss such diffi- 
culties as she might point out. ‘These discussions, 
however, were not limited to the dry details of 
grammar, Passing from forms to images, from 
images to deductions, they would enter into discus- 


became quite 


sions upon those flights of fancy, which to suscepti-. 


ble beings like themselves, it was dangerous 16 
agitate. Without perceiving the change, they 
would descend from generalities to applications, and 
leave the field of romance, to dwell on their own 


_ sentiments of love. 


«« And by what authority do you ask of me these | 
| for when Mr. Burns arrived they had already 


details? Who may you be, sir ?” 

*« You desired the interview—I did not ask you 
to make a confident of, nor to believe me. As 
soon as you find our relative positions do not suit 
your purpose, that moment our conference ceases,” 
saying which Mr. Burns bowed formally to 
Launey, aid made his way back to the hotel, 

As te entered the house, Fanny, who had seen 
at a distance the conference between the two, 
looked enquiringly in his face to discover the result. 
Her examination evidently elicited nothing very 
favorable, for she joined her hands and uttered a 
deep sigh. 


Cnapter III. 


Left alone, Launey was on the point of following 
the Englishman and demanding an apology, but he 
was deterred by the fear ot incurring the displeasure 
of Fanny. 
perhaps might not have been intended as an insult. 
It was only the effect of an overweening pride on 
the part of Burns. 

Since he had been permitted to leave the navy by 


his suddenly acquired wealth, (attributed by the | 


world to an unexpected legacy left him, but whose 
true source the reader will have divined ere this,) 





} 


A month of such employment sufficed for both, 


interchanged their vows of love. His appearance, 
however, had the effect of ruffling the smooth 
current which until now they had been wafted upon. 
Miss Morpeth spoke of him as an intimate friend of 
the family, whom she looked upon rather as a 
father than friend. It was, however, witi no little 


discontent and jealousy that Launey perceived the 
empire exercised over her by tue new comer, 


and the affectionate attachment reciprocated to- 
ward him. ‘The advances of Mr. Burns were met 
on the part of the other by a constrained politeness. 

Since the change in his circumstances Launey 
always manifested a repugnance to speak of his 


past life, and the least reference to his private 


| affairs, irritated him. 


What had been told him, he reasoned, | 


Often in the midst of a most 
animated conversation, some circumstance related, 
or some word accidentally used would blunt his 
gaiety in a moment, and it was evident to an 
observer, that there was some fatal chord in the 
heart of Launey which, if touched, however inad- 
vertantly, caused him misery. 

He would frequently endeavor (indirectly how- 


ever) to obtain from Burns the secret of his 


| 


influence over Fanny, but Burns avoided the expla- 
nation, and exercised a greater surveillance over 
her daily, so that she became more and more 
estranged from Launey. < 


These lessons were | 
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Edward was much troubled, and desired from 
herself an explanation, but he cvuld obtain no 
answer except tears. 

In the evening he saw Fanny in the hall where 
the boarders met, but he contented himself with 
merely bowing to her, and passed on to where 
Madame Perscof was seated. He could not forgive 
her for her submission to Burns, whom, by this 
time he fainly detested. What induced her to be so 
dependant upon him was a mystery. ‘There was 
too much fear in it to be founded in friendship, and 
it was wholly too tender to be founded in fear. As 
to the other suppusitions, which were rife among 
the Badenwiller guests, he wholly discarded them. 
Her heart had been too freely opened for him to 
harbor a thought that she was influenced by any 
feeling of a mercenary nature. No! he had seen 
through her unsophisticated affection, as through 
the limpid stream, There was that purity and 
candor reflected upon her innocent countenance, 
which banished at once all unjust suspicions. 

Madame Perscof, mean time, as much surprised 
as charmed with the opportunity of having Launey 
seated between herself and daughter, omitted 
nothing to make herself agreeable. She spoke of 
her grandfaiher, the burgomaster, the beauties of | 
Switzerland, and the last style of dressing, but all | 
without avail. Launey maintained an obstinate 
silence. ‘T’o escape from her importunities he took | 
his album, and commenced drawing at random, but | 
his mind and eye reverted to Miss Morpeth. At | 
last, impatient of seeing no notice taken of him | 
by her, he threw down his book, arose, and paced | 
the room with rapid strides. Madume Perscof | 
hoping to bring him back, took up his album, and | 
appeared in extacies at an Italian landscape, but | 
tinding that her repeated exclamations had not | 
the desired effect, she passed it to her next neigh- | 
bor, who in turn passed it to another. Ia a | 
short time it had made tthe circle of the room, | 

| 





and was in the hands of Miss Morpeth. As soon | 
as she recognised the book she commenced turning | 
over the leaves—less, perhaps, for the designs, 
than from a desire to have something by her which 
belonged to Launey. In running over the leaves, | 
her eye mechanically rested upon a rock scene. | 
Mr. Burns who sat next her, and was overlooking 
her, appeared struck with it, 

“ Ah, the Irglas, the Irglas,” he exclaimed. 

Launey, who at this moment was but a few 
steps off turned and shuddered convulsively. 

“ Who says that ?” said he in a bitter tone. 

“The name is written underneath,” interrupted | 
Fanny timidly. 

“Tt is an error then. 
know no such place.” 

He took his album and glanced at the design. | 
“Some foolish sketch I made in Switzerland,” | 
sa.d he passionately tearing out the leaf. 

Mr. Burns had wbserved these movements with | 
no small degree of astonishment. One could see | 
that some peculiar reminiscence was awakened 
within him. He was on the point of questioning 
Launey, but he forbore. 

Severz! days elapsed without altering the face of 
affairs between the two lovers. ‘The pride of 


It is not the Irglas. I. 
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Edward was wounded. He awaited an opporiu- 
nity for conversing with her as they were wont 
in former days. Fanny on her part was evidently 
desirous of renewing their intimacy, but yielded 
to a stern necessity which withheld her. 

Certain it was, that some inexplicable influence 
existed, which kept them separated. ‘Their respec- 
tive situations might have been prolonged for a 
much longer time, had it not been for an unex- 
pected circumstance which hastened the denovement. 
One evening Launey returned from the mountain 
much fatigued and depressed in spirits, He 
entered the saloon, and taking a seat near the 
casement, leaned musingly upon his hand. ‘The 
scene from the window was indeed charming. 
The shades of evening had began to throw their 
mellowing. light upon the surrounding objects, and 
the rays of the setting sua glimmered through the 
tree tops of the Black Forest. A well known 
voice recalled him from his reverie. He turned 
suddenly and perceived Fanny and Mr. Burns at 
the farther extremity of the room. ‘The former 
held in her hand a letter, which she perused at- 
tentively, and evidently with deep emotion. Her 
eyes were swollen by the teavs which stole down 
her cheeks, and ever and anon a half suppressed 
sob escaped her lips. The sight caused Launey 
unspeakable agony. Forgetting all that had passed, 
he approached her insta: tly and called her by name. 
The piercing gaze of Burns startled him, but 
Fanny held out her land to him, Launey in a 
transport of love seized it and covered it with 
kisses, but recollecting the presence of Mr. Burns 
he colored, and bowed graciously toward him, 


N DE MARINE. 


| and turning to Fanny, in a tone of embaniass- 


ment, said, “ Pardon me, Miss Morpeth, but seeing 
your emotion, I could not contain myself. I 
feared some serious affliction had befallen you.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied she with trepidation, 
«“ this letter contains nothing which should make 
me sad, should it, my dear sir ?” 

Burns smiled and nodded acquiescence. There 
was a moment of silence, the two lovers remained 


_ facing each other, but with their eyes fixed upon the 


floor. ‘The thnd party saw that his presence was 
embarrassing, and looking indulgently toward them 
he gently took the letter from the ‘hand of Fanny 
and retired. <i 

As soon as they found themselves alone, a 
feeling of rapturous joy lit up their countenance. 
He took her hand in his own and sat beside her, 

“Once more,” said she, “I find you near me. 
It seems an age since we have enjoyed each others 


| society.” 


«“ And why did you not intimate your wish to 
see me? I awaited but your call.” 

« Ah, how could I ?” 

«“ And what prevented you ?” 

“ Ask me not, I pray you, let to-days, happiness 
be unmixed with any thing of surrow.” 

“ Why do you weep ?” 

*“ Oh, Edward, those are sweet tears, I love to 
feel them upon my cheek. I would that they 
would remain there. I greatly fear my joy will 
depart with them,” 


«“ Nay, say not so, dear Fanny. Be cheerful for 
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my sake. You know how much I love you, Let 
our hands, as our hearts now are, be joined 
forever.” 

Fanny bent her eyes affectionately on him and 
buried her face upon his shoulder. “ You know 
coo well that J can have no—,” She could not 
say more. 

« Then why delay our happiness.” 

«* Perhaps Iam not at liberty to wed—perhaps 
projects more ambitious have been conceived by 
those whu determine my fate—perhaps—-per- 
haps—” 

“This then is the obstacle which separates us. 
Your family are rich and of distinction. You 
despise an alliance so unworthy.” 


than wed another! I should have said nothing. 


LE CHIRURGIEN DE 
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the ambitious dreams which you was known to 
entertain. Am I not right?” 

“So much so, that I should like to be informed 
how you learned all this,” said Launey. 

« This is not all. I know that you came sudden- 
ly in possession of a fortune left by some distant 
relation, of whom I knew nothing.” 

“Madame! Madame, I should wish to know 
who informed you of this. Am I under a secret 
inquisition here? Who is your author, madam,'I 
| must know !” 

Madame Perscof was alarmed at his manner.— 
“Gracious me,” said she, “I did not intend to 
make you angry. A part of a letter which I have 


_ here informs me of what I have repeated.” 
“I said not so, Edward, I should die rather | 


Ask nie 110 more, I conjure you, 1 am not 


myself.” 


« Well—well, calm your fears, we will continue | 


to love, and Jeave our destiny in the hands of fate. 
Shall it not be so?” 

« Yes—yes—let us be patient.” 

* For your sake, will I’strive to be so,” said 
Launey. 

« And will you be reconciled to Mr. Burns for 
iny sake too ?” solicited Fanny. 

“T will.” 

« Thanks, thanks, and I will pray heaven that 
our wishes may be accomplished,” said she 
overcome with joy. 

Launey pressed her to his bosom and kissed her 
forehead with affectionate ardor, 


Crarter LV. 


The next morning Launey took a stroll through 
the valley. His mind had assumed a more serene 
aspect than it had for a Jong time past. He 
sauntered along the path, culling and arranging 
the gayest of flowers, in the form of a bouquet, for 
the subject of his dearest aspirations, ‘The pleasing 
images which occupied his mind had dissipated all 
traces of sorrow from his manly brow. As he 
approached the hotel he perceived Madame Perscof 
and a dozen others, all apparently in deep con- 
sultation. As he could not avoid them in any other 
way, he moved briskly in the hope of passing by 
without any other interruption than a bow, but the 
moment he came vp with them his arm was 
caught by Madame Perscof. 

« We were this moment speaking of you, Mr. 
Launey.” 

«“ You are kind, Madame, to think of me.” 

«“ T was telling them your history.” 

“ How! my history ?” 

« Oh, yes, I am perfectly acquainted with your 
eventful life. You doubt me I see.” 

- « Madame,” said Launey with agitation, “you 


jest.” 
“Not at all, 
Brest. ‘That you were a surgeon in the navy in | 


1816. ‘That your comrades called you “the last 
of the Stuarts,’—alluding to your patronymic and 


“ Where is the letter ?” asked Launey sharply. 

“ Here.” 

Edward at once recognised the letter which had 
caused Fanny so much emotion the night previous, 
glancing over it, he soon discovered that it was an 


| answer to some enquiries made in relation to him- 


| self, 


The appearauce of this letter agitated him 


| greatly. The thought that his previous life, which 
he would have hidden from every one, should be 


thus scrutinised filled 


him with indignation— 


_Scarcely able to contain his passion, he made some 
_ excuse for keeping the letter and entere‘( the hotel. 


Miss Morpeth was awaiting him with a face 
beaming with smiles, but Launey advanced coldly 
toward her, 

“ Gracious Heaven, Edward, what ails you?’ she 
exclaimed with alarm. 

His only response was to hand her the letter.— 
She looked upon him tenderly, but his forbidding 
look caused her to avert her eyes. 

« There are,” said he, “ certain over-prudent per- 
sons who only open their heart as a tradesman 
would a credit, upon the faith of proper vouchers, 
whose love or friendship cannot be avowed without 
first producing a certificate of good character.” 

*“ Edward !” ejaculated Fanny, rising, 

But he heard her not. 

« They forget,” continued he, “that to distrust 
is to despise. They would rather confide in a 


| stranger who had produced testimonials, than one 


whose heart was entirely their own, What think 
you of such people, Miss Morpeth ?” 

Fanny listened without making a single move- 
ment, her cheek pale as Parian marble. When he 


concluded she laid her hand upon his arm affec- 





tionately, and in an accent of mild, yet touching 
passion said, “I am not one of those, you know 
Edward, for I loved you when I scarcely knew 
your name. ‘That letter which has given you 
| offence was not addressed to me, nor did 1 make the 
enquiries which it relates to, When ! read the 
‘letter I wept, but it was for joy since it spoke in 
| your praise. What motive could 1 have in obtain- 
| ing this information, I know you better than any 
abies because I love you more. I knew not of 
this proceeding, yet I am willing to bear the blame 
Will you not 


| since I was the innocent cause of it. 


I know that you are a native of | forgive me, Edward ?” 


‘here was so much sincerity and modesty in her 


be reconciled. His resentment was in a moment 


| 
| manner, voice and look, that Launey could not but 
| 
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softened by her submission. What anger would 
not be subdued before such a pleader? He took 
her hand and pressed it to his bosom. 

“ Yes! yes!” said he, “you are indeed an 
angel, and I a fool, but the idea that you distrust- 
ed me put me beside myself—I was hasty—it is I 
that must ask forgiveness. Mr. Burns has been 
the cause of this—he crosses my path at every 
turn.” : 

«Judge not him, Edward, wait until you know 
more.” 

«“ Whoever it b—am I to thank them for the 
injury dane me ?” 

* Perhaps—yes,”’ 

“ How! I do not understand you.” 

“I do not ask you to understand me, but believe 
me,” said she, with an irresistible smile. 

Edward was overcome by this appeal to his con- 
fidence, 

* You are right, Fanny, I am a weak, silly crea- 
ture to be tormented by you thus, but forgive me, I 
feel how little I deserve at your hands and—” 

«“ Come, come,” said she playfully clapping her 
hand over his mouth to prevent his saying more— 
“ I will forgive you, but sin no more.” 

The two lovers seated themselves by the side of 
each other, and gave themselves up to the tenderest 
and most pleasing emotions. Their love seemed 
redoubled by their recent coolness. 

“ I indeed love you and yeu only,” said Launey, 
as he played with her scarf—* in you I find sweet- 
ness, intelligence, and beauty, but I—what is there 
in me to admire ?” 

*“ Your love.” 

Ah, yes! love that Fanny,” exclaimed Launey— 
“ love that, for it is all that I have which F may not 
lose—love that, for it is great and enduring.” 

“Great and enduring,” repeated Fanny, with a 
playful toss of her head—*you have a wedding 
ring on your finger I perceive.” 

“That ring! be not jealous—the fault will be 
yours not mine if it be not our wedding ring. My 
faithlessness will never reproach me. Yet,’’ added 
he, in a low voice, “ shadows of sombre hue follow 
me on wings of wind wherever I turn.” 

*“ What said you, Edward ?” 

«“ Nothing, nothing, love—let us talk of the pre- 
sent—tell me if you still love me, for you have not 
yet told me.” 

“ Ah you wicked one,” murmured she, blushing. 

“ That means you love me a little,’ said he, 
“‘why seek to conceal love more than friendship— 
you are all smiles in the presence of Mr. Burns, 
and sad with me—you grant him favors which you 
deny to me:” 

« Of what favors do you speak ?” 

“A thousand, ‘This scarf was given you by him | 
—would you wear one from me ?” | 

« And why should I not ?” 

“I do not see why you should not—will you | 

| 
| 


” 


accept a bracelet in place of that scarf, Fanny, and | 
when I see you wear it, it will remind me that you | 
still bear me in remembrance? It will also be a | 
symbol of the union which you desire to establish: 
between Mr. Burns and inyself.” 

“ Another time, another time,” replied Fanny, 
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«I will send the jewel this evening,” said Ed- 
ward. Some one now entered and they separated. 

An hour afterward Launey was rummaging in a 
richly ornamented casket, and drew forth a magni- 
ficent cameo, which he sent to Fanny, with a note 
containing the following : 


“This is a family relic, it belonged to my mother, it is 
her offering to a daughter.” 


As Launey predicted, the contents of this note 
removed all scruples from the mind of Fanny, and 
when he descended to the saloon of the hotel he 
soon discovered her surrounded by the assembled 
company, which prevented his speaking. The ca- 
meo had superceded the scarf—Edward threw upon 
her a look full of grateful acknowledgment. 

At this moment Mr. Burns entered the room. 
Greeting all around, he approached Miss Morpeth. 
As he drew near his eyes fell upon the cameo, and 
he started abruptly. 

* What ails, you?” asked Fanny, with astonish- 
ment. 

* Do not my eyes deceive me, that bracelet!” 
said he, pointing to the jewel. 

Miss Morpeth was confused. 

« How long has it been in your possession ?” 

«“ Since to-day only.” 

He examined it more closely. 

«From whom did you purchase it ?” 

« I did not purchase it,”” faintly murmured Fanny, 
not daring to raise her eyes. 

Mr. Burns made a start of surprise. 

« Some one has given it to you then ?” 

She made no answer. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction escaped from him, 
and he was on the point of further questioning her, 
but thinking the place unsuitable for an explanation 
he forbore. 

« I shall talk with you again,” said he, “ mean- 
time suffer me to examine it.” 

Miss Morpeth trembliagly detached the bauble 
and gave it to him—Mr. Burns took it and turned 
it every way and in various shades of light, with 
an air of uncertainty. All at once something met 
his eye which decided him; his fingers being pres- 
sed upon a secret spring, the cameo opened—he 
could not suppress an exclamation. Fanny followed 
his movement with a sort of dread. He turned 
around suddenly to her, 

«« Where did Mr. Launey obtain this cameo ?” 

“It is a family jewel, left him by his mother,” 
replied she. 

«“ He told you so?” 

“ He did.” 

The brow of Burns clouded—he paced the room 
rapidly, alternately eyeing Launey ard the jewel. 


| He finally took a sudden resolution, and entered 


the circle of visitors. 

At that moment a French gentleman was speak- 
ing of the expedition to the Euphrates, and the 
dangers which surrounded his countrymen in the 
midst of a colony of savages. 

« The dangers to which one is exposed in Eu- 


| rope are but little less,” said Mr. Burns—* there 


are few travellers who have not been exposed to 
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imminent risks and perils, at some period of their 
lives.” 

«In England, perhaps,” replied the Frenchman, 
displeased at the interruption, “No, in France, 
sir—it is scarcely twelve years since I was near 
being assassinated.” 

The ladies uttered cries of horror, 

“You! indeed; hew was it?” and all drew 
around him to listen. 

«It is an affair soon told,” said he, “ although 
ijt was so near proving fatal to me. After debark- 
ing at Brest, I travelled through Brittainy in a post 
chaise. I was the only passenger, and carried with 
me forty thousand frances in bank notes. We had 
to traverse a sandy knoll or beach, called the 
Greve De Saint Michael.” The words caught the 


ear of Launey who was standing aside; he drew | 


nearer and listened in evident curiosity. ‘The Eng- 
lishman who had noticed this, continued, 

«“ By the time we had reached this place, the 
night was already advanced, and a profound ob- 
security reigned. ‘The wheels of the chaise rolled 
silently on the wet sand, a::2 the tread of the horses 
was scarcely heard. I seemed driven, as it were, 
by enchantment through the gloomy void. On my 
right, fancy conjured up black and white forms, 
appearing, and disappearing as quickly. A rumbling 
and confused noise, like a multitude of voices came 
from my left; it was the noise of the surf. I tra- 
velled on in this way for a long time, wholly occu- 
pied with my singular situation, when the carriage 
passed before a rock standing upon the immense 
sand plain like an Egptian Sphinx in the desert.— 
The Jrglas, cried out the postillion, as he pointed 
with his whip to the enormous rock. ‘This name 
has been engraven upon my memory by the scene 
which followed. Scarcely had we passed the rock 
when the chaise was suddenly stopped—I heard a 
fall as of a human body, and a groan—I flew to 
the door, but I could see nothing. On the instant I 
was prostrated by a blow from an unseen hand. 
My head was terribly bruised, and I lay for hours 
bathed in my blood.” 

A murmur of horror interrupted the recital.— 
Burns glanced toward Launey. He stood as if 
transfixed. Bat his pallid cheek and working coun- 
tenance told of the emotions within. 

He continued—*“ when I came to myself I re- 
collected where I was, that I had been waylaid by 
robbers, and my postillion killed. It was three 
months before I fully recovered from my wounds.” 

- « And you have never been able to discover the 
assassins ?”? enquired several voices at once. 

«'The enquiries which were made have resulted in 
nothing as yet, but I still entertain the hope that 
some of the stolen property may lead to the detec- 
tion of the villains. Among the articles was a 


casket, which contained a number of jewels, easily | 


known. One of the jewels were similar to this,” 
and as he ceased he held up the bracelet. 

Every one gathered around eager to see it; but 
a cry from Fanny instantaneously turned all eyes 
upon her. Edward Launey staggered against the 
wall almost breathless. 

« What is the matter ?”’ exclaimed a dozen voices. 

Mr. Burns started up. 
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. J willinform you 
| “ Father!” ejaculated Fanny, as she sprung to- 
| ward him in dismay. 
| Mr. Burns stopped and received her fainting form 
in his arms, .The spectators of this scene were 
| stupified. Launey alone understood its meaning.—- 
| He stood like a spectre gazing wildly around: his 
eye rested upon Mr. Burns, who was sustaining 
Fanny. 

“fer father! her father!” repeated he. “Great 
God! her father!” + _ 

His eyes for some moments wandered around the 
room: then rushing to the door he disappeared. 
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The attention which Mr. Burns was obliged to 
give Miss Morpeth, who lay for some time in 
spasms, and recovered from them to pass into a 
violent fever, divested his mind from every other 
| thought for the time. His daughter (for from 
| henceforth we must call her by this title) was now 
somewhat lulled. He quitted her for a moment, 
and sought relief by pacing the floor of his room, 
which adjoined Fanny’s. ‘The door was gently 
opened and Edward Launey appeared; Mr. Burns 
started back with surprise and consternation. The 
young man stopped—there was so much of humi- 
lity in his appearance that Burns was re-assured. 

“ You did not expect to see me, sir,” said Ed- 
ward, in a low voice. 

“True; assassins have more assurance 
prudence.” 

“TI am no assassin—if I were I would not be 
here to undeceive you.” 

Mr. Burns shook his head incredulously. 

“ Judge not too harshly. What I have to answer 
for will be crime enough. The proof that I was 
not concerned in that robbery and murder is here. 
At the time it was committed I was, and had been 
a year, in the South Sea, These papers will inform 
you of the truth of this,” 

The Englishman hastily scanned the contents of 
the papers which Launey had given him. 

«s Where did you obtain this cameo, then?” de- 
manded he. ‘ Why were you so agitated when I 
spoke of my robbery? It is evident you knew of 
the crime if you did not participate in it. 

I did know of it.” 

“You sent this jewel to Fanny as a family 
legacy. Must your family be accused of the vil- 
lainous act ?” 

Launey trembled. A justification which he had 
not before thought of occurred to him—but he was 
ashamed of such a thought. 

« No, no,” said he, “my family were respected 
| and worthy people.” 
| «What part did you take then in this unhappy 
| affair ?” 
| «TJ accepted the fruits of it,—this is my crime. 
| Hear me, my time is precious, I have but a few 
| moments to spare.” 

Mr. Burns made a sign that he listened; and 
Laungy recounted all that had occurred to place 
| him in possession of the property. ‘The revelation 


of Pierre Cranou—his death, the search he had 
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made after the death at the IJrglas, and finally his 
success. When he had finished his confession, in 


which he omitted nothing, he presented Mr. Burns | 


with a casket and port-folio. Your forty thou- 
sand francs have been placed in state securities,” 
continued he. “ You will find the necessary papers 
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should not complain, though the guiltless alone can 
claim pity.” _ 

And with that calmness so unnatural—the deep, 
| fearful calmness of despair—he was moving toward 
| the door, when his steps were arrested by the en- 


trance of Fanny. She was attired in a snow white 


—E. 


in the port-folio to explain all, besides an act of my | dress; her hair was dishevelled; and_ her eyes 
hand conferring upon you the right to it. The | sparkled with the fire which fever lends them.— 


casket contains the remainder of your jewels.” 


| Launey could not suppress a cry of joy at beholding 


Mr. Burns examined the papers and the casket, | her—he felt, for the last time. ‘The two lovers 


and assured himself that nothing was wanting. 
“Sir,” said he to Launey, with embarrassment, 


“what you have told me is so strange—the resti- | 


tution of my property so unexpected, that I hardly 
know whether to thank or reproach you. You 
have committed a serious crime.” 

“A crime, sir?” interrupted Edward—« yes, a 
crime! I seek not to disguise the truth. After the 
confidence of Cranou I struggled hard to forget 
it, but without success; I thought of nothing but 
the buried treasure. Every night I beheld the 
Irglas in my dreams I saw the casket and the 
port-folio. When a superior officer set off with 


gold, passed by me scarcely responding to my salu- | 


tation—when a splendid equipage dashed by me 
in the street; or a beautiful woman passed me 
without noticing my ill-looking uniform, I thought 
vf the treasure. A voice was continually ringing 
in my ears, the Jrglas, the Irglas! ‘To be rich 
it was only sufficient for me as in fairy tales to say, 
I will! I had only to strike the rock, and a stream 
of gold would flow from it, and for that I need 
not murder any one or perjure myself. I had only 
to wipe the blood from the treasure which had been 
stained by another, and take it away. I yielded, 
and with my poverty I lost my peace of mihd; a 
shadow has followed me wherever I go. At every 
moment a voice seems crying, render up what you 
have stulea. I resolved if I was detected that I 
would not survive my shame. I persuaded myself 
in vain that my fears were foolish, that the owner 
no longer lived.” 

But he could say no more. For a few moments 
he evidently was effected by intense suffering. His 
lip quivered—his breast heaved—his hand convul- 
sively pressed his bosom. After a short silence. he 
continued, 


« But of what importance are all these details to | 


you, sir—the tale of my temptations and miseries 
can interest none but myself. Your pardon, I must 
retire,” he advanced a few steps toward the door, 
but stopped as if he wished to say something which 
he dared not ask—* we shall see each other no 
more,” said he, in a broken voice, and without 
raising his eyes. “ The adieu which I can give 
you will be that of a dying man—sir—I could wish 
—I had hoped that another would have heard me, 
beside yourself. Oh, that she would look upon me 
again, that I could speak to her once more.”— 
Again he paused. 
speak, Ile was looking down thoughifully. 


«J understand you,” said Edward despairingly, 
“ you deem me unworthy of this last privilege. I 
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But still Mr. Burns did not | 


| stood gazing at each other fixedly. 
| sprang to the side of his daughter. 

_ Whom do you seek here, Fanny? return to 
| your chamber—TI desire it.” 

| Ah, sir, do not deprive me of this last sad joy,” 
said Launey, in an accent so touching that Fanny 
burst into tears. 

* Bless you, bless you for these tears. 
expect to see you more.” 

‘‘T heard it all,” murmured she, in the midst of 
her tears, 

* You detest me then.” 

Her only reply was to throw herself in his arms, 
| while Launey overjoyed with this mark of her love, 
knew not how to express his gratitude. Recover- 
ing himself, however, he pressed her to his bosom, 
and covered her forehead with kisses. Until this 
moment Mr. Burns had been dumb with astonish- 
ment, but seizing his daughter by the arm, he at- 
tempted to draw her from Launey. 

«“ Leave me, father, 1 have promised to be his,” 
sobbed she, clinging to her lover, 

_ Fanny what mean you ?” 

“ | have promised to be his: I will not, I cannot 
leave him.” 

“ Sir,” said Burns, trembling with anger, “at 
your peril take her.” 

“‘ Hear me, father,” said Fanny, falling upon her 
knees—“ leave me and I will follow him. It will 
not be any disgrace to your illustrious name, for 
the stain which covers my birth has not permitted 
me to bear it. Neither shall I be a loss, for I have 
never been but trouble and embarrassment to you. 
I will relieve you of this, father—say that I am 
dead, and this white robe is my winding sheet.— 
Adieu, father, I am no longer the daughter of a 
prince, but the wife of Edward, Adieu until we 
meet in Heaven.” 

And the too confiding girl buried her face on his 
bosom. Burns could not support the spectacle 
longer. ‘Transported with rage he seized Fanny 
with one hand, while he raised the other menacingly 
toward Launey. 

**No violence, sir,” said Launey calmly, « fear 
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I did not 








nothing. I do not accept the sacrifice of this 
angel—I do not accept it—I who could not be 
satisfied to live in poverty,—think you I could live 
in dishonor too. ‘Take your daughter—do you not 
see that I am dying ?” 

Fanny uttered a scream and sprang toward him. 
Launey staggered, caught her in his arms, and fell 
to the floor. A smile lit up his pale countenance 
as he raised his head, laid it near her heart, and 
fell back lifeless, 
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